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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE STORM-FIENDS. 



" O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart ! Poor souls ! they perish'd ! "— Shakspbrr. 



GOOD SPIRIT. 

How peaceful is the ocean s side to-night ! 

The mimic waves scarce murmur on the shore ; 
How soft, how soothing is the silvery light 

The moonheams on the trembling waters pour ! 

How beautiful yon lonely vessel shows, 

That, still and shadowy, like a phantom, glides 

Slowly across the moon s bright path, and throws 
The sparkling ripples from her dusky sides ! 

Serene Sea-Pilgrim ! fearless of all harm 

From wrath of tempest, or from foeman s wrong ; 

Instinct with beanty, what a crowning charm 
She lends the billows, as she moves along ! 

What music soft the gleaming rill 
Makes, as it twines down yonder hill, 
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Stealing along 'mid rocks and stones, 
And blending sweet its liquid tones 
With the ocean's lulling sound, 
Echoed from the cliffs around 
In linked whispers, o'er and o'er. 
All along the winding shore. 

The gull and mew the waves have left 
To slumber in the rocky cleft ; 
Their labours o'er, the fishermen 
Have sought their cabins up the glen, 
Their boats, beyond the breakers' reach. 
Drawn up along the shingly beach ; 
No being is abroad save one, 

A melancholy wight. 
Who wanders forth to pore upon 

The beauty of the night ; 
While to his thoughts the poet's dream, 
Or lover's pang, supplies a theme. 

Ah ! one might think this glowing strand, 
So calm, were part of Fairy-land 
Soft as the silver dews, that melt 

Upon the tranquil sea. 
Its quiet in my soul is felt. 

And all its harmony ; — 
Where'er I look, — around, above. 
Each object breathes alone of love ! lExit Good Spirit. 



THE STORM -FIENDS. 



Enter Storm-Fiend. 



STORM-FIEND. 

How odious is this noiseless night ! 

How hateful is this gush of light ! 

I cannot bear this stilly calm, 

These gentle night-airs breathing balm, 

These radiant seas and skies, which charm 

Each soul but mine ; 
What, ho ! my Subject-Spirits ! come. 
From all your airy errands, — home, — 
Whether ye flit through heaven s high dome, 

Or skim the brine ; — 
I have a task to set you all, — 
Spirits ! attend your master s call ! 
Lo ! where they come on ready wing 
Obedient to my summoning, 
Hitherwards hastening every one, 
Mazily moving like motes in the sun ! 

FIENDS. 

From the ends of the earth, from the heights of the sky. 
From the depths of the sea to thy bidding we fly. 

STORM-FIEND. 

Spirits of Tempest ! list to me — 
Let slip the winds o'er the slumbering sea ; 
Gather the wandering clouds from far. 
Eclipse the light of each twinkling star ; 
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Darken the smile of the moon's mild cheek, 

And blot from the deep her dimpling streak ; 

Wake up the billows, and lift on high 

Their foamy crests to the stooping sky ; 

Bid the big rain in a torrent fall, 

And the lightning sever the sable pall 

O'er the torn main thrown ; — let the thunder roar. 

And its echoes ring loud from the rock-bound shore ; 

Let the white-wing'd gulls through the darkness gleam. 

And add to the hubbub their boding scream ; 

Let the elements rage, and the deafening din 

Harrow the soul, that is steep'd in sin. 

[Fiends go^ and return. 



FIENDS. 



All that thou badedst, dread Spirit ! is done ; 
The winds are unchain'd, and the storm is begun. 

STORM-FIEND. 

Storm-Fiends, shout, while the wild winds howl. 

And the jagged clouds o'er the ocean scowl ; 

Storm-Fiends, shout !— there's a voice of wail 

Borne hither by fits on the wings of the gale ! 

I spy a ship on the rocky reef; 

No vessel is jiigh to afford relief ; — 

Her masts are broken, her sails are rent ; 

She*8 a prey to the merciless element ; 

Her signal-guns flash through the deepening gloom. ; 

I hear the report o'er the waters boom ; 
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The hungry breakers rush o'er her deck ; — 
Away — away — let us fly to the wreck, 
And mock with our laughter each frantic prajrer, 
That is wrung from the lips of the desperate there. 
Oh, to me the sound that is passing dear 
As the voice of her lover to maiden s ear, 
Is the piteous cry, through the pausing blast. 
Of the shipwrecked sailor, when hope is past. 

[Fiends go to the ship, 

STORM-FIEND. 

Ha ! ha ! what a sight ! — ^'Twould force a tear 

From the stoniest eye to see ; 
The hardest heart would be melted here ; 

But, oh, 'tis a treat to me ! 

FIRST FIEND. 

Some beat their breasts, and rend their hair, 

And loud $he billows chide ; 
And some stand pale in dumb despair. 

As they were petrified ! 

SECOND FIEND. 

And some blaspheme with their latest breath. 
And leap overboard, as if eager for death. 

THIRD FIEND. 

And some of the wretches are roaring- drunk, 
And some in a death-like stupor sunk. 
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FOURTH FIEND. 

And many are on their knees, and vow 

In a truly contrite strain, 
That if Heaven will show them mercy now. 

They never will sin again. 

FIFTH FIEND. 

And many are weeping and wailing sore, 
Who fain for help would pray. 

But 'tis so long since they pray'd before. 
That they know not what to say ! 

STORM-FIEND. 

Let us hear what yon old greybeard says, 
"With face so furrow'd and coarse. 

Whose wild and glaring eye betrays 
The workings of remorse. 

OLD MAN. 

God ! whose warnings, love, and power, 
And mercies manifold, 

1 've set at nought till this dread hour, 
A wretched soul behold 

With pity ! — Oh, blot out the past. 

And for thy dear Son's sake, 
Hear, hear this prayer, — perchance the last 

I may for mercy make. 
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Too long before my blinded eyes 

The world's false veil hath lain ; 
But dea1}h hath come with quick surprise, 

And torn it right in twain. 

Too plainly now, too well I see 

Of my dark course the goal — 
I have no other help but Thee— 

Have mercy on my soul ! 

FIENDS. 

Dost think thy fear- wrung prayer the bar 
Of heaven will reach, old man ? Ha ! Ha ! 

STORM-FIEND. 

Lo ! that fond mother, all frantic and wild, 
How she folds to her bosom her beautiful child : 
Its cheeks are still rosy, — they smile in her pale 
Worn face, as she shields its dear head from the gale ; 
Those smiles are no longer a charm from all care ; 
By their sweetness they now but embitter despair, 
And force on her heart the frail tenure, by which 
She holds from death's ravage a treasure so rich : — 
But she speaks to her brat ! — Storm-Fiends, hist ! hist ! 
Let 's to the wretch's last lullaby list. 

MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 

Cling, baby mine ! cling, closer cling 

To thy poor mother s heart ; 
Ye cruel waves, our doom that bring, 

Ah ! tear us not apart. 
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Cliog, baby ! — O my beautiful ! 

How little did I think 
Death would so sweet a blossom cull. 

And our bright loves unlink. 

Thy future was my fancy's theme, 

And still 'twas pictured fair ; 
Must I from this so happy dream 

Awaken to despair ? 

Oh, yes — ^the hand that parts our loves, 

The viewless hand is near ; 
Thy murmurs sweeter than the dove's 

I never more must hear. 

And soon they must be wan and white, 

Those rosy cheeks of thine ; 
And quench'd those soft blue eyes, whose light 

So oft hath brighten'd mine. 

Cling, baby ! — soon by mother's eye 

To be no more caress'd ; — 
Cling, baby ! — thou at least shalt die 

Upon a mother's breast ! 

FIENDS. 

Your closest embrace the rude billows shall sever. 
And ye shall be parted for ever and ever ! 



THE STORM-FIENDS. 
STORM-FIEND. 

Here's a sight, that for me has yet greater charms- 
Two lovers fast lock'd in each other s arms ; 
Whose cold lips meet in a long, long kiss, 
As if they would drain e'en the dregs of bliss ; 
Their hopeless eyes on each other's pale cheek 
Are fix'd, — but, hark ! she's about to speak. 

MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 

Save, save me, Edmund ! — can it be 

That we must part and die ? 
We must, we must — I look on thee. 

And read it in thine eye. 

How bitter ! — just as I had thought 

To call thee mine for life, — 
A long bright life of love, with nought 

Of sorrow, or of strife. 

Is there no hope ? nay — give me some 

Small gleam, how faint soe'er ; 
Alas ! thou canst not — thou art dumb — 

Thine aspect speaks despair ! 

Oh, might it wear one little while 

The look, which once it wore ! 
But no — I ne'er shall greet its smile. 

My heart's best sunshine, more I 
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Forsake me not — ^ne'er leave my side 

In this all-dreadful hour ! 
In death's dark arms I'll be thy bride, 

Though seas our forms devour. 

I'll be thy bride in pain and fear, 
And with a breaking heart ; — 

How sweet is life I — O Edmund dear ! 
How terrible to part ! 

LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Nay, calm thee, dearest ! — ^though this hour 

We find a timeless tomb. 
When life was sweet, and in its flower. 

And hope was in its bloom ; 

Yet many ills, perchance, we miss 

Upon life's rougher sea, 
Where there are partings worse than this, 

All bitter though it be. 

'Tis something that we part in love. 

That never knew decay ; 
And in the hope to meet above. 

When time hath pass'd away. 

And let us from this thought derive 

Some comfort in our cross, 
That we shall neither now survive 

To mourn the other's loss. 
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But, Oh, I feel as well as thou 

How hard it is to sever ; — 
Our only hope, mine Emma ! now, 

It may not be for ever ! 

So, — press thy cold pale lips to mine. 

Till by the waves they're riven ; 
Then may my parted soul with thine 

Keep company to Heaven ! 

FIENDS. 

Poor fond ones ! 'tis odds if ye ever will know 
A heaven like that, which ye hoped for below ! 

STORM-FIEND. 

There's a fellow it does my heart good to behold, 
Who smiles upon danger, a bad man and bold : 

To himself the rogue mutters, — 

What is it he utters? 

BOLD, BAD MAN. 

Death ! oft before I've seen thee near. 
And faced thee with undaunted brow ; 

Once more, unawed, I see thee here^ 

And know thou bring'st my summons now. 

I ne'er forgot that I must die. 

Nor care I where these limbs be spread. 

Whether in church-yard calm they lie. 
Or in the ocean's stormy bed. 
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But thus to see my mates, like slaves 
Loud-calling on the Eternal Name 

They've long blasphemed, the recreant knaves, 
It moves me with contempt and shame. 

For me, — whate'er my future lot. 
Whether it blessing bring or ban, 

Unflinching still, and fawning not, 
1*11 die, as I have lived, — a man! 

FIENDS. 

The fate that's in store thou It soon know to thy cost ; 
Fiends ! give an huzza for a soul that is lost ! 

STORM-FIEND. 

What is yonder pale girl, who is kneeling alone, 
Faltering forth in that agonised tone ? 

GIRL. 

And can I have to die so soon, — 

The cheerful earth to see 
No more, — ^nor sky, with sun and moon ? 

Oh, no l/-it cannot be I 

Must I no more behold the flowers. 

Nor hear the merry birds 
Make music in their summer bowers ; 

Nor list affection s words ? 
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And am I never more to view 

My father, mother dear, 
My brothers, and sweet sisters, too. 

And all I've cherish'd here 

Within my deep and loving heart ? 

And must the unpitying sea 
Tear all these life-twined ties apart ? 

O God ! — it cannot be ! 

So young, so link'd with joy and weal, — 

The world before mine eye 
So blooming-bright — how hard to feel 

That I indeed must die ! 

Father of Mercies ! I to Thee 

For pity turn — do Thou 
Avert this bitter cup from me. 

Nor let me perish now. 

But if my prayers may nought avail, 

And death I may not shun, 
Forgive me, fearful, young, and frail, 

And let thy will be done ! 

FIENDS. 

Fond maiden ! no m(A:e in the happy sunshine 
Shall meet the glad eyes of thy kindred and thine ; 
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No tear of a mourner shall fall on thy grave ; 
Thou shalt welter unknown in the fathomless wave ! 



STORM-FIEND. 

What says yon Jack tar with bottle in hand, 
So jollily drunk that he scarce can stand ? 

DRUNKEN SAILOR. 

Shiver my timbers ! what a row, 

What a hurly-burly's here ! 
But I've got my grog aboard, and now 

No stowage have I for fear. 

What, Ben ! my old fellow, — ship-mate mine ! 

Never quake and pipe your eye ; 
Leave it to women and girls to whine ; — 

Sure, wasn't we bom to die ? 

Many 's the time ere now, with me, 
You've tussled with death, Ben Brace ! 

One would think you'd never before, d'ye see, 
Look'd into his ugly face. 

Take a drop o' this brandy, boy ! — ^twill make 
Your courage both stout and brave ; 

There's nothing like it for a cold heart -quake 
At the thought of a deep sea-grave. 
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So here's to the good old Dreadnought ! she 

Will never again face foe ; 
And Polly, my sweetheart ! here's to thee, 

Ere down to the bottom we go. 

FIENDS. 

A little bit lower than you think, I trow. 
In an element warmer than water, you 11 go ! 

STORM-FIEND. 

Ere the ship, with all her woes, 
Down to Davy's Locker goes. 
Let us hearken, once for all. 
To the solemn words that fall 
From that youth, whose cloudless brow 
So calmly looks to heaven e'en now. 
Fear sits not pale upon his cheek ; 
There's that in its expression meek. 
Which tells that in his breast is lying 
A spirit firm, yet undefying ; 
There is a hope, methinks, in him, 
Which neither death nor we can dim. ' 

TODNO MAN. 

This is the hour for which I long 

Have look'd with steadfast eye ; 
In health, in sickness, weak or strong, 
Alone, or in the busy throng, 

Its thought hath still been nigh. 
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This is the hour I've pray'd to meet . 

As calmly as became 
A Pilgrim of the Cross, whose feet 
Sought not on earth a sojourn ^weet, 

Girt round with sin and shame. 

To do my Master s work I still 

Have aim*d, as years swept by, 
A labourer in a field, where ill 
Abounds, I've lived to do His will. 
And, doing it, I die, — 

The bearer of His saving light 
To regions wild and dim ; — 

But death hath come this hope to blight ; 

God's will decrees it — it is right — 
And I submit to Him ! 

Though death frowns dark in all I see. 

Though ravening billows roll, 
I have a strength, that will not flee, — 
A hope, which proves indeed to be 
" An anchor of the soul I " 



FIENDS. 



Take heed, lest the hope, that hath lighted the past, 
Should prove but a Will-o'-the-Wisp at the last ! 
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STORM-FIEND. 

lU-fated ship !— Ho ! Ho ! 

What a shock 

Upon the rock ! 
To pieces soon she'll go ! 

Oh, what shrieking ! 
What imploring, 

Groaning, creaking. 
Hushing, roaring ! 

Oh, what tearing. 

Yelling, swearing. 

Weeping, screaming, 

Wild blaspheming ! 

Thunder crashing ! 

Lightning flashing ! 
Sea and sky together hurl'd, 
Like the crumbling of the world 

On Euin's verge !— 

Lo ! the white surge, 
Like a fierce foaming tigress springing. 

Leaps on the wreck. 

And sweeps the deck. 

And bears off two or three 

Into the boiling sea ; 
While others to the shrouds are clinging ; — 
All, all in vain !. 
The surge again. 
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With might and main 
Comes rushing o'er, 
And sweeps off more. 
Lo ! one huge wave covers 
The two hapless lovers ! 
Lo ! home on another, 
The hahe and its mother I 
It now whirk them under. 
Now spurns them ahove, 
And now rends asunder 
That linking of love 
And see, the lone maiden goes down in the foam. 
Her heart growing cold with a feeling of home ; 
And the godly young man meets the hillow's embrace 
With a faith in his soul, that spreads smiles o'er his face. 
Soon the waters, deep and dark, 
Will engulf the founder'd bark. 
Now she cracks, and now she splits ! 
Lo ! the black sea's yawning pits 
Fill'd with struggling, gasping creatures^ 
Terror stamp'd upon their features. 
The weaker sinking, and the stronger 
Hugging life a little longer : — 
Many of the desperate tars. 
Clinging to the masts and spars, 
Buy a few more gasps of breath 
With protracted f^ars oi deatlu 
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Lo ! our friend the bold, bad man, 
Meets his fate as best he can ; 
And, lest he should eke his woes, 
Folds his arms and down he goes. 
Many others, sinking, pave 
With their heads the scooping wave ; 
Soon there will not be a form 
Left as plaything for the storm. 

The exhausted wretches, one by one. 
Drop off from plank and spar ; 
And now they are all to their cold graves gone. 
Husband and brother, and father and son ;— ^ 
Let us shout for the glorious deed we have done f 

ALL FIENDS. 

Huzza !— Huzza t— Huzza ! 

STQRM-FIEND. 

Ye mad billows, join in the wild farewell 1 

Ye thunder-claps, peal for a parting knell \ 

Ye forked fires hiss, as ye flare around ! 

All ye elements, chime in a dirge for the drown d I 

[Exeunt Fiends* 

Re-enter Good Spibit. 
GOOD spirit. 
O mournful change ! remorseful fate ! 

Alas ! the gulf 'twixt love and hate ! 
What sights and sounds salute me here,. 
Where lately all was calm and cheer. 

c2 
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Instead of sweetest melody, 

A savage yell above the sea, 

A discord dread of winds and waves. 

And thunder from its cloudy caves,— 

A clamour, that might wake 
The drowned in their watery graves, 

Could aught their slumbers break. 
Instead of softest lights and dyes. 
These dismal, tempest-blacken d skies, 
With but the lightning's lurid glare 
To show the horror brooding there. 

Ah J when the moon looks forth once more 

With loving face, 'twill be 
To smile above the dead, and pore 

Upon a shipless sea. 
Where is the bark that, in her pride 
Of beauty, but e'en now did glide 
Along the smooth illumined ocean, 
With a Spirit's soundless motion ? 
The lightning with its finger sere 
Points a reply, — " Behold ! not here ! " 
Down, down beneath the weltering wave, 

Full many a fathom deep. 
She lies, — and those she could not save 

All scatter'd round her sleep ! 
From earthly ties abruptly wrench'd. 
Their vital fires in darkness quench'd^ 
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Staxk-stretch'd they lie, their life-tide cold 
As ocean's streams around them roU'd ; 
Their rigid cheeks and clenched hands 
All pale and livid, like the sands 

That form their funeral hed ; 
Their sweet thoughts flown, — the visions fair 
That fancy wove, dispersed in air — 

The silent, senseless dead ! 
Ah! more than ship> wreck hath been here — 
Hope-wreck, and heart-wreck ! — pang and fear ! 
Poor wretches ! whose despairing moans 
Moved not those hearts more hard than stones, 
Yet cold upon my spirit fell, 
My pity take — a fond farewell ! 
Now softly rest the waves above 
The faithful lovers piled, 
And o'er that holier link of love, 
The mother and her child ! 
love I thou art a wondrous thing, 

Departing scarce with breath ! 
Thou round the human heart dost cling, 
Unchill'd, imwom, unwithering. 

E'en in the grasp of death ! 

Sleep, sleep ! — no more, through sin or sorrow. 
To waken to a mournful morrow ! 
A sea- weed shroud, a watery pall 
Be lightly wrapp'd around ye all ; 
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May coral-worms a tranquil tomb 

Build for ye in the ocean s lyomb ; 

The billows waft ye from on high 

An everlasting lullaby ; 

And wide-mouth'd conch, and winding shell 

Make dirge-like murmurs ! Fare ye well ! 
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THE RAT-TOWER, 



Versified from the *' Picturesque Annual." 



Fair Mayence by the crystal Rhine ! 

Some centimes ago, 
A Prelate shamed thy holy shrine, 
Whose bosom own'd not love divine. 

Nor felt for human woe. 
Stem Hatto was a heartless man ; — 
The peasants still his memory ban ; 
And when upon the dark Mausthurm 
A fog-cloud settles, they affirm 
That it, within its murky folds, 
The priest's inhuman spirit holds, 
And with disgust and fear espy 
That blot upon the beauteous sky. 
If dim tradition tells aright. 
In ruthless deeds he took delight. 
And many a tale hath current pass*d 
Of Hatto's crimes, — ^but hear his last. 
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Pale Famine o'er the fertile land 

Stretcb'd forth his lean and withering hand. 

And men and women, old and yonng, 

Bright boys, and girls in virgin vests. 
And little ones, that guileless hung 

Upon their mothers' milkless breasts, 
For these obey'd the fiend's behests, 

And stanch'd their life-sustaining fountains. 
In lingering pangs, by thousands died. 
At home, abroad,— on every side. 

Along the vales, and o'er the mountains. 

Meanwhile stem Hatto in his hall. 
Despite the dearth, held festival. 
Quaffing the amber-colour'd wine. 
The glory of the banks of Ehine. 
Yet still his priestly functions he 
Perform'd, as wont, assiduously ; 
With holy candle, book, and bell. 
He exorcised the demon fell, 
And pray'd that God with pit3nng hand 
Would take the curse from off the land ; 

But not a crust nor crumb gave he, 

To succour or to save 
One pining son of misery 

From hunger or the grave. 
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Then wax'd they wroth, nor longer brook'd 

His cold indifference base. 
But, as with hungry eyes each look*d 

Into his neighbour's face. 
They cried, " Let us go up and show 
The man of God our desperate woe, 
Our wither d skins, and staring bones, 
And cry, with languor s loudest tones, 
Help, help ! *' — and then with one accord 
They totter'd to their ghostly lord. 
And with their voices thin and weak 
They strove his pity to bespeak. 
While at his banquet-board sat he. 
Quaffing his pale wine jovially. 

Ah ! not like music of the spheres 

Did that sad chorus come 
To the boon bishop's startled ears-— 

" Now, by our Halidom I "— 
Quoth he, abruptly setting down 
The half-rais'd goblet with a frown, 
" What screech-owl concert have we here 
To interrupt our evening cheer ? " 
'^ It is, my lord ! " his servants said, 
" The starving poor, who cry for bread." 
" Hah ! starving, quotha ? " — and the hue 
Of his round cheek to crimson grew 
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With rage, — " that cry is all too strong 
For starving men, — a lazy throng ! 
Bid them he gone, and never more 
Disturb me with their curst uproar." 

In vain he gave command, — ^not one 

Would stir, who clamour d there ; 
On each pale face there darkling shone 

The sternness of despair. 
" We will not go, O father ! hence, 
Until thy bounty thou dispense ; — 
Our wives and babes at home are crying 
For food, amid the dead and d3ring . 
Gaunt Famine grinds us to the ground 

Beneath his iron rod ! " 
And then a dismal cry swell'd round, 

" Help, help ! O Man of God ! " 
Then wrath, which he could not control, 
Bum'd fiercely in the bishop's soul. 
And cruel orders straight he gave 

Unto his vassals true. 
To seize upon each noisy knave 

Of that rebellious crew, 
And in an empty bam enclose. 
That near to his proud palace rose. 

Twas done — and now the stem divine 
Sat gaily down again. 
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To quaff in peace his goodly wine ; 

But to his heated brain 
The thought of those presumptuous men 
Recurr'd, and still recurr'd again, 
Until, his heart to fury stung, 
He wildly up from table sprung, 
Exclaiming in his utmost ire, 
" Go I — go, and set the bam on fire! " 

His mandate was obey'd, and he 

Unto the window went. 
And waited there impatiently. 
Until his eager eyes might see 

The fiery element. 
But when he heard his yictims' screams^ 
And, in a thousand spiry streams, 

Beheld the flames burst out, 
And each star-like spark 

From the blazing brands, 
Soar up in the dark, 

He clapp'd his hands. 
And cried with joyful shout, 
" It bums ! — it bums ! — and hark ! 

Oh, hark ye how 

The rats squeak now ! " 

Tis midnight's hush ! — what cries were those, 
That from the bishop's chamber rose. 
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Shrill cries of wild affright ? 
His waken'd menials, startled sore, 
Ean breathless to his bed-room door, 

" What ails my lord to-night ? " 
" The rats ! the rats ! " — their lord replied, 
^\ The rats ! — ^they will not let me bide 
In peace ! " — and they beheld dismayed 

The precious counterpane 
Of costly fiir all gnaVd and fray'd !— 

Thenceforth they strove amain. 
By every means the rats to slay ; — 
But dog,- trap, poison, all were vain, 
For still the places of the slain 

By others were supplied ; — 
The bishop, nor by night, nor day» 
Could rest obtain, nor keep away 

The vermin from his side ; 
Mom, noon, and night, — at board, in bed. 
He felt their everlasting tread, 

They gnawed his purple coat ; 
They overtum'd his drinking-cup ; 
And if he slept, they woke him up 

By tearing at his throat I 

At length the bishop, plagued and bit 
Past patience, was resolved to quit 
His palace, and to choose a spot 
To dwell in, where these pests could not 
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Approach him ; — so he built a tower 

Upon the solid rock, 
Amidst the waves, that rush with power 

Along the Bingerloch. 

This finish'd, he, with joyful heart, 
Made preparations to depart : 
At Bingen he embark'd, and fast 
And safely to his island pass'd. 

The whirlmg waters o'er ; 
Right glad was he to land, I ween, 
And see the rushing stream between 

His fortress and the shore. 

That happy day he feasted free. 

Carousing in security. 

And early to his room retired, 

But, under pain of death, desired 

That none should near him come, to break 

The blessed rest he meant to take. 

Yet, ere he to his bed betook 
Himself, he needs once more must look. 
Exulting o'er the watery space, 

Whose bosom sunk and rose. 
Breaking in bits the moon's bright face. 
Between him and the dwelling-place 

Of his detested foes* 
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While he from out his window scann'd 
The view, — beneath — beside the strand^ 
He saw, upon the waters dim 
And dimpling, a commotion strange- 
Myriads of living things to him 
O'er the whole surface seem'd to range ; 
And, from the further shore, around 
There rose a mingled plashing sound,' 
As if ten thousand pebbles were 
Dropping into the water there 
From off the rocks ; — then sudden dread,. 

He scarce knew wherefore, stole 
Along his trembling frame, and spread 

Its ice upon his soul. 
Then look'd he from his lattice high 

Down on the rocky ledge. 
On which his turret's base did lie, 

Along the river's edge. 
And, lo ! a myriad small dark forms- 

From out the waters crawl. 
And straight begin, in sable swarms^ 

To climb his castle wall. 
Conviction now like lightning o'er 
His spirit flash'd ! — a moment more — 
He hastes to shut the casement — ah 1 
It is too late ! — a monster-rat, 
Compress'd, hath kept the frame ajar 1 
And there he gasps and goggles at 
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The hapless priest, who, faint and cold 

With terror, now lets go his hold 1 — 

It is the crisis of his woes — 

In, like a torrent, rush his foes ! 
^ * • « • 

That night the bishop's servants heard 

A cry from out their master's room. 
But no one from his pallet stirr'd. 

Each mindful of the threaten d doom. 
" He dreams that he has got,** they said^ 
" The Mayence rats with him in bed ! " 
Yet they in heart were troubled still. 

So fiery was his mood ; 
And whether they did well or ill. 
He punish'd them with right good will,. 

As oft as harm ensued. 
So when the first faint glimpse of day 

Upon the hill-tops shone. 
Unto his chamber hasten d they — 

But, lo ! their lord was ^one ! 

Some fragments of the gown he wore 
At night, were strewn upon the floor. 
And on its rushes they espied 
Some spots of blood, but nought beside ; 
For skin and bone, and lith and limb^ 
The rats had made a meal of him. 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 



See'st thou yon cottage in the vale, 

Emhower'd in its sequester d nook, 
Where willows gray and poplars pale 

Fringe the green herders of the hrook ; 
Whose waters, winding bright and clear, 

Nourish the wild flowers on the shore ^• 
There lived and toil'd my father dear. 

My father, who is now no more. 

He was a yeoman stout and bold. 

With heart as open as the day ; 
One, like the dauntless Scot * of old, 

Who never fear'd the face of clay. 
He labour d hard, with willing mind. 

To win his wife and children bread, 
At easier fortunes ne'er repined, 

But loved the hardy life he led. 



* John Knox. 
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My mother was a helpmate well 

Fitted to bear her milder part ; 
And seldom discord's shadows fell, 

To dim the light of either heart. 
Two boys, besides myself, had they, 

To share their love, and cheer their lot, 
And two fair girls, as blithe as May, 

To beautify and bless their cot. 

E'en now, as on that roof I gaze. 

Though long, long years have since gone by. 
How vividly come back the days 

Of youth, remember d with a sigh 1 
Again I see the faces kind, 

Again I view the smiles and tears. 
And all the tender links, that bind 

The memory unto by-gone years ! 

If happiness e'er bloom'd above 

The chilling blights of earthly ground, 
'Twas ours — ^for we were link'd in love, 

Still waxing as the year went round. 
Myself and brothers, as we grew, 

"Would in the fields our father aid, 
And still from our employment drew 

The cheerfulness that toil repaid. 
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Our little sisters, too, within 

The hoase, would their assistance lend. 
And help their mother knit and spin, 

And, mom and eve, the dairy tend. 
Oh, when our various tasks were done, 

And all at night together met, 
How cheerly would the moments run I 

I see the happy circle yet ! 

Year after year went gliding by, 

All smoothly as a summer stream. 
Or clouds along the silent sky — 

Remember d now, 'tis like a dream ! 
I and my brothers grew apace 

In strength and stature, day by day. 
And time did nought but mellowing grace 

Upon my sisters' features lay. 

Ere long a neighbouring farmer's son 

Upon the elder maiden smiled ; 
And soon his mark'd attentions won 

Poor Mary's heart so meek and mild : 
She gave him love for love, — ^nor sire 

Nor mother would oppose a voice, 
But left to time the mutual fire 

To fan and to confirm the choice* 
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They were too poor as yet to wed. 

But William hoped in time to win 
The wherewithal, their daily bread 

To buy, and wedded life begin. 
Meanwhile they live and feed on hope, 

And on that airy food they thrive ; 
Their fancy gives sweet visions scope, 

And converse keeps their love alive. 

Thus o'er our home if Fortune's smile 

Did never beam with brightest ray, 
At least our toil did long beguile 

Her spite, and keep her frowns away ; 
But these at length began to lower, 

And o'er our spirits cast a shade^ 
As winter s frost upon a flower 

Will fall, and make its brightness 'fade. 

The war was o'er, and prices fell. 

And seasons came unkind and cold, 
And crops were poor, and ill to sell. 

And sheep and lambs died on the wold : 
Misfortunes chanced to horse and cow. 

And rents were high, and hatd to pay, 
And though we struggled stoutly, now 

We look'd with fear for settling day. 

d2 
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My father's heart was good, — and still, 

Though aged, he was strong and hale ; 
But to withstand the heavenly will 

Nor strength nor courage ought avail. 
Still worse and worse our prospects grew, 

In darker forms our troubles rose. 
And no bright vista gave a view 

Of gladness through our thickening woes. 

But when a jail seem'd near at hand, 

DiswJ'd and unfriended, we 
Resolved to quit our native land, 

And seek a home beyond the sea. 
We sold whate'er was left to sell, 

We paid our debts like honest men, 
Then nerved our hearts to bid farewell 

To home and to our happy glen. 

The eve before the parting day 

We went into the church-yard lone, 
To mark once more where kindred clay 

Slept calm beneath each cold gray stone ; 
Long time we mused in mournful mood, 

The inscriptions o'er and o'er we read, 
The silent graves with tears bedew'd, 

And almost envied then the dead. 
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"We grieved to think that we must lie 

Apart from them in foreign graves, 
Far off, beneath a foreign sky, 

And o'er a weary world of waves. 
At length our sad farewell we took, 

And, while the moon beam'd o'er our heads, 
Cast on the graves a last, long look, 

And hurried to our restless beds. 



The morrow came, serene and bright, 

The birds sang on each de w-dropp'd bough ; 
Ah ! never lovelier to our sight 

Had. seem'd our native vale than now ! 
But we had rather far the mom 

Had struggled in through dismal skies. 
And all things look'd, like us, forlorn, — 

Fit objects for our weeping eyes. 

It is a bitter thing to leave 

The long loved home, the well-known scene. 
For fondly still the heart will cleave 

To spots, where it hath happy been. 
Yea, e'en afflictions will endear 

The places where tteir shadows fell. 
And, when the parting hour draws near 

We sorrow as we sigh farewell I 
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Of tree and sbrub and cherish'd flower, 

And arbour*d seat sad leave we took, 
The yew-tree old, the gray church-tower, 

The willows and the winding brook : 
Within our eyes the tear-drops bum'd. 

As from the trelliss*d porch we pass'd. 
And, as we climb'd the hill, we tum'd 

To look on each loved scene our last ! 



All grieved, — ^but separation's dart 

Fell keenest on poor Mary's mind ; — 
From William she was forced to part, 

And leave her dearest hopes behind. 
The lovers parted on the strand ;— 

And, as we left the lessening shore, 
She bade him, with her waving hand, 

Adieu, and never saw him more ! 

Oh, feebly would my words express 

With what a sinking of the soul. 
We saw the cliffs grow less and less. 

And huger bUlows round us roll. 
Still landwards, o'er the waters green. 

We look'd with eager tear-dimm'd eyes^ 
Until at length there nought was seen 

Save ocean circled round with skies* 
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Now all to US was new and strange, 

And novelty the heart will cheer, 
And soon our eyes began to range 

Complacent o'er the waters drear ; — 
But, when at night the stars would peep 

Serenely from their broad blue dome, 
"We sorrowing watch'd the shining deep. 

And thought on our forsaken home. 

Day after day, we saw the sun 

Go down into his ocean-bed, 
And evening shadows, creeping dun. 

Encroach upon the rosy-red ; 
Mom upon mom we saw arise, 

And tinge the waves with golden smile ; 
And far-off sails against the skies 

Would gleam, and weary thoughts beguile. 

The winds blew fair, — the ship sail'd fast. 

The shores we sought appear*d in sight, 
We made the harbour, — anchor cast. 

And landed in the morning's light. 
Our footsteps press'd the New World's strand I — 

And soon unto the destined spot 
We journey 'd o'er a trackless land. 

And settled on our lonesome lot 
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Hard labour was our portion here. 

But we bad been inured to toil, 
And, axe in band, set to, to clear 

Our share of forest-cumber'd soil ; 
The fell'd trees into logs we cut, 

And, piling these in rude array, 
We quickly rear'd a woodland hut 

To keep the winter's cold at bay. 

Once more a home began to smile 

Around the forest-exiles lone, 
And growing hopes again beguile 

The sorrows that each heart hath known- 
All save poor Mary's— from the hour 

She parted from her lover s side, 
She droop'd like some transplanted flower, 

And drooping still, ere long she died. 

The light of hope and joy for all 

"Was darkened now in cold eclipse ; 
Fast from our eyes the tears did fall. 

And lamentations from our lips : 
The forest wore a double gloom, — 

Less heartily our labours sped, — 
"We thought of Mary in her bloom, 

And murmur'd to behold her dead. 



i 
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Beneath the shade of forest trees 

We laid her, in unblessed ground ; 
No bell upon the wafting breeze 

Sent forth its sorrow- waking sound ; 
But many a sigh and silent tear, 

And many a wild wood-flower we gave, 
To hallow her untimely bier, 

And beautify her lonely grave. 

O'er the heap'd turf for monument 

"We placed a little rude-carved cross, 
That to the quiet precincts lent 

A sacred look, and told our loss ; 
And oft, in Sabbath evenings, still. 

We would to that lone spot repair. 
And our sad hearts with memories flU 

Of her, who slept so calmly there. 

When living, Mary loved her mind 

To feed with poets* pensive songs ; 
Hers was a spirit more refined 

Than to her station oft belongs ; — 
And she herself sometimes would wed 

Her sorrows to sweet soothing rhyme ; 
And, when her gentle spirit fled, 

We found this little plaintive chime : — 
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FAREWELL. 



" Farewell ! I had not thought to live 
To sigh farewell for thee ; — 
To prove that life had nought to give 
More dear than memory. 

Farewell ! — to distant lands I go ; — 

Between us seas shall roll ; 
But nought shall tear, come weal or woe, 

Thine image from my soul. 

Farewell I I would not disannul 
My fond and fruitless dream ; 

For, oh, though brief, how beautifol 
"Was hope's delusive beam ! 

Farewell ! I look on earth and sky 

For beauty now in vain ; 
A charm with thee is lost, wliich I 

Shall never find again." 
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Alas ! afflictions seldom come 

Alone *, 'tis said ; — we proved it tme ; — 
Oar mother, though her griefs were dumb, 

Felt pangs which she could not subdue : 
She strove to look composed and calm. 

To hide the woes she would not tell ; 
But earth for them supplied no balm, 

And soon she bade its light farewell. 

Our poor old father sorely miss'd 

The partner of his better days. 
And o'er and o'er again he kiss'd 

The imconscious cheek, and long did gaze 
Upon the Hngering smile impress'd 

By the departing spirit there. 
To win from off the mourner's breast 

A portion of its dark despair. 

Not many months he kept aloof 

The hand of death, that o'er him hung ; 
Thus once again our lowly roof 

With voice of lamentation rung. 
But still we plied our busy parts. 

Since in that land our lot was cast, 
And He, who cares for orphan hearts, 

Hath prosper'd all our pains at last. 



* ** Misfortunes, like sheep, are gregarious," some one says. 
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My brothers and my sister dear 

E en now amid the forest dwell, 
By duty's light they 've leam'd to cheer 

Its solitudes, and love them well. 
I 've left them in their far-off home, 

With plenty smiling round their door. 
And o'er the fickle deep have come 

To see my native vale once more. 

And there it lies ! — as freshly green 

And fair, as on the mom we left 
Sweet home and each familiar scene. 

Of almost all, save love, bereft. 
Oh, peace be on those fields so bright, 

And blessings on that roof be shed, 
Which shelter d those, to whom its sight 

Was dear, — ^the distant and the dead ! 
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THE PRiSlROSE. 



ON RBADINO THAT 80MB SETTLER HAD TRANSPORTED THIS FLOWER TO 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 



No vulgar soul was thine, who didst convey 
The primrose first to that new hemisphere, 
"With tender thoughts thine exile to endear 
Of sweet home-scenes, o'er ocean far away, 
'Midst which thy feet in childhood loved to stray, 
Or through the copse, or by the brooklet clear. 
With heart rejoicing in the vernal year, 
And doing homage to the bloomy May : — 
The tear will often gather at the sight 
Of that poor flower beneath a foreign sky ; 
But it may show thee by its aspect bright, 
Thou art no alien from a Father's eye ; — 
That still on thee his blessings He will shower^ 
Who fails not in his favours to a flower. 
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HOME-EARNINGS. 

HEBE a IK INDIA. 



** So rich a shade, so'green a sod 
Our English fairies never trod ! 
Yet who in Indian bower has stood. 
But thought on England's * good greenwood,' 
And bless'd, beneath the palmy shade* 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 
And breathed a prayer,— how oft in yain ! — 
To gaze upon her oaks again *? " 



Alas ! poor Heber never more 

Beheld his dear-loved native shore, 

And ne'er again delighted stray'd 

In hazel, or in hawthorn glade, 

Nor gazed,— his fervent prayers were vain, — 

On Albion's gnarled oaks again ! 

Yet wherefore should we sigh for thee, 

O Heber ! and thy destiny. 

Although it bade the world-wide deep 

Between thee and " dear Hodnet " sweep ? 



* These lines <K!Cur in a little poem of Bishop Heber's, describing " An 
Evening Walk in Bengal." 
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On India's soil an eye above 

Watch'd o'er the labours of thy love, 

No less than if they still had sown 

With flowers the land thou call'dst thine own ; 

"Where'er thou wert bene^ith the dome 

Of heaven, thy meekness made a home ; 

However wild and lone thy way. 

Thou didst not go from God astray ; 

In duty's path thou still didst tread, 

At duty's post thy spirit fled ; 

What happier fortune well could be ? 

Oh, wherefore should we weep for thee ? 



MISPLACED LOVE. 



LOVE ! for solace of our daily cares 
Sent by kind heaven into this world below ; 
Mistrusted, slighted, girt about with snares. 
Yet still surviving through all wrong and woe ; 
Vouchsafe e'en now, propitious to my prayers, 
To fill my heart with thy refining glow, 
That so I may, in numbers sweet and free 
As thy perfections, sing, blest Power ! of thee. 



4d 'misplaced lovb. 

Fair Edith gave, with all her young heart's truth, 

As well heseem'd a meek unworldly maid, 

Her best affections to a comely youth. 

Who with like love her own, she deem'd, repaid : 

And well she might, for he was frank, forsooth, 

In manner, and appear d as if he laid 

His very bosom open to her eyes : — 

She could not think ought needed there disguise. 

For Claude would whisper, that the only care 
He ever knew, was when they breathed apart ; 
Would tell her she was fairest of the fair, 
In tones, that seem'd the echo of the heart ; 
As well, he said, might ships new oceans dare. 
Without the help of compass or of chart, 
As his frail bark confront life's surges grim 
Without his Edith at the helm with him. 



And she believed him,— wherefore should she not ? 
An easy faith what gives us pleasure gains ; 
And in her faith so happy seem'd her lot. 
No marvel she ne'er prophesied its pains ; — 
If love weaves fetters, he had not forgot 
To make theirs light ones, and to gild the chains ; 
So Claude and Edith in the selfsame boat 
A little while on waveless waters float. 
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TO FANCY. 



Bear me, Fancy, sportive Sprite ! 
On thy pinion, swift as light, 
'Midst the pearly clouds, and through 
Ether s radiant realms of blue ; 
Bear me over hill and plain. 
To the margin of the main. 
Where the billows murmur ever. 
To be won to peace — oh, never ! 
Bear me, where lone Echo dwells, 
In the depths of mountain dells ; 
Bear me where, in forest-shades, 
Philomel chants serenades. 
Where the Dryads haunt^ and deer 
Through the ferny thickets peer ; 
Bear me where melodious rills 
Silver-streak the purple hills : 
Where the rivers, swift or slow. 
Winding through the green vales go. 
Give thy wings their amplest sweep ; — 
Waft me o'er the Atlantic Deep ; 
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Place me where the Andes' chain 
Looks o'er many a Pampas plain ; 
Where " Old Silence," robed in white, 
Sleeps on Chimborazo's height ; 
Or, far northwards speed with me 
To Ontario's inland sea, 
"Where wild Discord, raving sore, 
Wakes in Niagara's * roar. 

Bear me where the coral trees 
Grow beneath the sapphire seas ; 
Where eternal summer smiles 
On the soft Pacific isles, 
And the plantain and the palm 
Pore upon the waters calm. 
Speed me to the crystal caves. 
Where the mystic mermaid laves 
In the brine her tapering form ; 
Or where, to the sounding storm 



* ThepenuUtmaofJ^iagara, I believe, is short; but it iamorepleasH 
ing to the ear as a long syllable, and there is good poetic authority 
for its use, e. g. : — 

" Where wild Osw^;o spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound." 

Goldsmith. 

" On— on they roll,— rapt headlong they roll on ; — 
The lost canoe, less rapidly than this, 
Down the precipitous stream is whirPd along 
To the brink of Niagara's dread abyss." 

SOUTHXT. 
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Echoing, Fingals pillar'd pile 

Mocks the long cathedral-ile. 

Whose high-branch'd and foliaged ceiling 

Trembles to the organ s pealing. 

Bear me to some grotto 'drear, 

Dropping the eternal tear, 

Where the sparry stalactite 

Sheds its dim and liquid light. 

Bear me to the Libyan plain, 

Stretching like a stagnant main. 

Where the wastes of burning sand 

By no cooling breeze are fann'd; 

Where the red Simoom doth bring 

Death upon his stifling wing ; 

Where the lonely spring is seen 

Girdled with its belt of green, 

And the date a scanty shade 

Yields the pilgrim, prostrate laid. 

Waft me, Fancy, then awhile 
Far away to Icehuid's isle. 
Where the hollow Hecla throws 
Flames from out his breast of snows. 
And the boiling fountain shoots 
Skywards from his craggy roots. 
Bear me where the dark Maelstroom 
Whirls the seaman to his doom; 
Or to arctic regions far. 
Shivering 'neath the polar star, 

f2 
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Where the silent deep lies seal'd, 
One enormous frozen field. 
Horrid all with icy blocks 
Rising from its plane, like rocks ; 
Or where, down beneath the scalps 
Of the scathed and homed Alps, 
Riven into fissures blue. 
Fathomless and dread to view. 
Glides the mimic Sea of Ice 
Onwards to the precipice. 
Whence its fragments, evermore 
Falling, send a thunder- roar 
Up among the mountains hoar. 
Ere they melt away, to gleam 
Bluely in the pine-fringed stream. 

Or, sweet Fancy ! with me haste 
To the wide and howling waste. 
Where the Ghost of Empires dead 
Silent glides with drooping head, 
Musing upon greatness gone, 
O'er the dust of Babylon. 
Take me to those tombs of glory 

Vanishing in Time's abyss, 
Ruin'd cities, vast and hoary ; — 

Bear me to Persepolis ; 
Or Palmyra's marbled scene 
Whispering of its warlike Queen.* 



* Zenobia. 
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Take me where the Titan-dome 
Frowns above imperial Rome ; 
Where e'en Time seems won to pity, 
Sparing the " Eternal City." 

Place me, Fancy, if I bid, 
On the Memphian Pyramid ; — 
There to muse how ages flee. 
Silently, so silently — 
Like the shadows o'er the plain. 
Like the sun-shaft o'er the main. 
Like the mist along the stream. 
Like the memory of a dream. 
Fancy, I will range with thee. 
Over land, and over sea, — 
From the cradle of the mom 

On the Orient wave. 
E'en to where day, glory-shorn. 
In the Atlantic deep forlorn 

Drops into his grave. 
Little recks it where I roam ; 
Thou dost make the world my home. 



..' 
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THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 



Spirit of Beauty ! — brooding o'er the world. 
With lustre-sprinkling pinions wide unfurl'd, — 
How have I loved thee ; — how resigned my soul 
At every season to thy sweet control I 
How hath it lured me from the reefs of strife, 
And scatter d rose-light o'er the waves of life I 

"Where'er I look, thy radiant smile I see 
Spread on the grass, the water, and the tree ; — 
On all below ; — and when I gaze on high, 
I view thy glistening form along the sky. 
The forests feel thee in their lonest nooks ; 
Thy voice makes music in the pebbly brooks ; 
The gliding rivers own thy touch of grace 
In every curl and dimple on their face ; 
The sea reflects thee both in calm and storm ; 
The hills reveal thee in each varying form ; 
The clouds are shapen by thy viewless hand. 
And to thy breath their downy folds expand ; 
Thou'rt rich in bounty both to day and night ;— 
The dewy mom with beads of golden light, 
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The blue-eyed noon, the evening's roseate hour, 
The starry season, all attest thy power. 
From thee the violet takes its purple tint ; 
With its meek hue thou dost the primrose print, 
Thou bidd'st the snow-drop swing its pearly bell ; 
The blazing crocus doth obey thy spell ; 
Each flower that to the summer shows its pride, 
Or faintlier blooms by sallow autumn's side, 
Each gem that steals from winter's icy arms 
Owes still to thee the magic of its charms. 
No spot thy favouring presence may discard ; — 
I trace thee even in the lone churchyard ; 
In the calm air thy wizard sceptre waves, 
And spreads a glory o'er the silent graves ; 
And mouldering tower and heaven-piercing spire 
Take from thy touch their mellow-toned attire ; 
And mossy stone and ivy-mantled wall 
Show where the breathings of thy beauty fall. 

But chiefly, when the summer moonbeams make 
Their silvery morrice on the mountain lake. 
Dancing in glee along the dimpling wave ; 
When each rude wind sleeps, lock'd in iEol's * cave. 



* Poetice for ^olus: 

'* And trees that on the hill-side comely grew. 
When any little hlast of ^ol blew» 
Did nod their curled heads." 

Browne, ** Br{tannia*s PastoraU.' 
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All, save the gentlest zephyr-breath, that sways 
The pensile tresses of the birchen sprays ; — 
When a wierd sound, inaudible by day, 
Wakes o*er the hills and waters far away, 
And the soft air is fraught with floating balm, 
And heaven comes down upon the world in calm ; 
Then, chiefly then, in that sweet hour serene, 
Spirit of Beauty ! art thou felt and seen ; 
Then, chiefly then, my heart I proffer free. 
Like a string'd lyre, to be o'erswept by thee. 



BOURNE LYRICS. 

TO — 



Oh, remember the time, when to ocean's chime, 

I measured my steps with thee. 
Along the sand of the wave-worn strand, 

Where Bourne * looks on the sea ; 
Where Bourne looks on the sea, my love. 

Where Bourne looks on the sea, 
When the winds of March through its woods of larch 

And fir were whistling free. 



* A bathing-place half-way between Poole and Christohurch. At the 
time alluded to, it consisted only of a few scattered cottages romantically 
situated among plantations of Scotch fir, larch, and stone pine. 
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From the surf-beat shore, as our eyes ranged o'er 

The deep, they paused to mark 
The silvery line of the pale sunshine 

On the billows heaving dark ; 
On the billows heaving dark, my love, 

On the billows heaving dark ; • 
And they drank delight from the graceful sight 

Of the gallant bounding bark. 

Though the Isle of Wight was hidden quite, 

Old Harry and his Dame,* 
Through the drifting shroud of the drizzly cloud, 

By glimpses went and came ; 
By glimpses went and came, my love. 

By glimpses went and came, 
As, torn from the land, they frowning stand 

The rampant waves to tame. 

And the dimpling bum with many a turn, 

O'er the wrinkled sands away. 
Went purling free to the mighty sea 

Its crystal debt to pay ; 
Its crystal debt to pay, my love, 

Its crystal debt to pay ; 
And it gleam'd from beneath its fringe of heath 

Up the dell to the eye of day. 



* Two isolated masses of rock, so called, standing in 'the sea not far from 
Swanage, on the Dorsetshire coast. 
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And we look'd around on the hills pine-crown'd, 

And where the sand-cli£F rears 
Its hulwark steep, all channell'd deep 

By the land-spring's dripping tears ; 
By the land-spring's dripping tears, my love. 

By the land-spring's dripping tears, 
And worn into forms grotesque by storms, 

And the silent sap of years. 

And still as a mouse, in '^ No Man's House * " 

Each sat and watch'd the sea, 
And many a thought, that the breakers brought^ 

We ponder'd silently ; 
"We ponder'd silently, my love, 

We ponder'd silently. 
For the sounding beach rcbuketh speech 

With its mournful melody. 

To recal old times in my careless rimes 

Is sweet, — yet not unblent 
With a painful touch, when I think how much 

Of pleasure's store is spent ; 
Of pleasure's store is spent, my love, 

Of pleasure's store is spent ; — 
But 'twere pity, indeed, that our hearts should bleed, 

For our joys were innocent ! 



* A recess scooped in the saad-clifi; with the aboye inscription over it 
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A THAMES-VOYAGE. 



Gracefully, gracefully glides our bark 
On the bosom of Father Thames ; 

And before her bows the wavelets dark 
Break into a thousand gems. 

The kingfisher not straighter darts 

Down the stream to his sweet mate's nest, 

Than our arrowy pinnace shoots and parts 
The river's yielding breast. 

We have pass'd the chalk-cliff, on whose crown 

The hermit's hut doth cling, 
And the bank, whose hanging woods look down 

On the smile of Cliefden Spring. 

We are come where Hedsor s crested fount 

Pours forth its babbling rill, 
And where the charm'd eye loves to mount 

To the small church on the hilL 
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On, like a hawk upon the wing, 

Our little wherry flies ; 
Against her bows the ripples sing, 

And the wavelets round her rise. 

In view is Cookham's ivied tower ; 

And, up yon willowy reach. 
Enfolding many a fairy bower, 

Wave Bisham's woods of beech. 

O'er Marlow's loveliest vale they look, 
And its spire that seeks the skies ; 

And afar, to where in its meadow-nook 
Medmenham's Abbey lies. 

Still on, still on, as we smoothly glide. 
There are charms that woo the eye, — 

Boughs wavering green in the pictured tide, 
And the blue reflected sky. 

Swift dragon-flies with their gauzy wings 

Flit glistering to and fro, 
And murmuring hosts of moving things 

O'er the waters glance and glow. 

There are spots where nestle wild flowers small. 

With many a mingling gleam ; 
Where the broad flag waves, and the bulrush tall 

Nods still to the thrusting stream. 
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The Forget-me-not on the water s edge 

Reveals her lovely hue, 
Where the broken bank, between the sedge. 

Is embroider d with her blue. 

And in bays, where matted foliage weaves 

A shadowy arch on high, 
Serene on broad and bronze-like leaves 

The virgin lilies lie. 

Fair fall those bonny flowers ! — O how 

I love their petals bright — 
Smoother than Ariel's moonlit brow ! — 

The Water-Nymph's delight I 

Those milk-white cups with a golden core. 
Like marble lamps, — that throw 

So soft a light on the bordering shore, 
And the waves that round them flow ! 

Steadily, steadily speeds our bark. 
O'er the silvery whirls she springs ; 

"While merry as lay of morning lark 
The watery carol rings. 

Lo ! a sailing swan, with a little fleet 

Of cygnets by her side. 
Pushing her snowy bosom sweet, 

Against the bubbling tide ! 
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And see — was ever a lovelier sight ? 

One little bird afloat 
On its mother s back, 'neath her wing so white ! 

A beauteous living boat ! 

The threatfiil male, as he sails ahead 
Like a champion proud and brave. 

Makes, with his ruffling plumes outspread. 
Fierce jerks along the wave. 

He tramples the stream, as we pass him by, — 
In wrath from its surface springs, 

And after our boat begins to fly 
With loudly-flapping wings. 

Gracefully, gracefully glides our bark. 

And the curling current stems, 
Where the willows cast their shadows dark. 

And the ripples gleam like gems ; 
Oh, there's many a charming scene to mark 

From the bosom of Father Thames I 
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THE PILGRIM'S SPRING. 



At foot of Hedsor 8 chalky bank, 

Where tangled copse-wood grows, 
Whose sides, the beech, the yew, the thorn. 
The oak, and dusky fir, adorn. 
Close by the river s border dank, 
A silvery fountain flows. 

A rustic arch is o'er it thrown. 
Of flints^ and on a wrought key-stone 
A crest — a sculptured head — ^is set. 
And over that a coronet, 
And these initial letters three 
Beneath are graven, P. B. P.* 
Whereby it may be understood. 
This work is for the Public Good. 
Thanks to the kindly heart that planned 
This shielding cave, — thanks to the hand. 

That rear'd this flintj pile, 
That no dead leaf, nor unclean thing, 
Might light upon the Pilgrim's Spring, 

Its crystal to defile. 



* Pro Bono Publico. 
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THE LITTLE SAVOYARD. 



Kind Stranger ! since you wish to hear 

My little tale, TU tell 
The joys and sorrows of the year, 
That's vanish'd, since I bade my dear, 

My native land — farewell. 

Among the mountains broad and tall 

Gf Savoy is my home. 
Where pine- wood forests frown o'er all 
The vales, and many a waterfall 

Flings on the winds its foam. 

Upon a patch of greenest ground 

Our little chalet lies. 
High up the hills, with rocks around, 
And crags above, with pine-trees crown'd, 

Still soaring to the skies. 

I have no father ; — he is gone 

To rest among the dead ; 
My mother, since that sad day shone, 
Had found it hard to struggle on, 

And buy her children bread. 
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Then came into my mind the thought 

My mountain- home to quit ; 
This little organ soon was bought, 
And I have since my fortunes sought, 

And tried to live by it. 

It was a bitter day to me, — 

The day I left my home ; 
Afar from all I loved to see. 
Friendless, and lone, and wearily. 

About the world to roam. 

My mother pressed me to her heart. 

My sisters wept full sore ; 
Oh, sure we all were loth to part ! 
And it was long ere I could start, 

And tear me from the door. 

I scarce could see my path for tears ; 

My heart was very sad ; — 
And many a thought of former years 
Mix'd with the rising hopes and fears 

Of the poor homeless lad. 

O'er long, long leagues of weary land, 

O'er mountain and o'er plain, 
I wander d, ere I reach'd the strand, 
And stood upon the shining sand, 

Beside the mighty main. 
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It was a strange and wondrous sight. 

To gaze on such a world 
Of water, stretching blue and bright, 
With many a sail in sunny light 

Above its waves unfurl'd. 

Ere long upon those waves I toss'd 

With wonder and delight ; — 
Above the billows, foam-emboss*d. 
The wind blew fair, and soon we cross'd 

To England's cliffs of white. 

I traveird to great London town ; — 

And solitary then 
I felt, while roving up and down 
Its streets, o'er which the smoke-clouds frown, 

'Midst crowds of hurrying men. 

But there it was my chance to meet 

Some Savoyards, like me 
Who from their homes had tum'd their feet : — 
Oh, in a stranger-land 'tis sweet 
An unexpected face to greet 

From one's own far countree ! 

With organ-strap across their breast^ 
They o'er the land had stroU'd ; 
With them a while I took my rest. 
And they, to guide my wanderings best. 
Their own adventures told. 
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I bought this cage of little mice 

So milk-white, soft, and bland, 
In hopes their looks and habits nice, 
And pretty movements might entice 

Some pence from stranger s hand. 

Then on my travels forth I sped, 

O'er hill, and dale, and down. 
O'er level moor, or mountain s head, 
Where'er a road, or pathway led 

To hamlet or to town. 

The peasant's cot by common side. 

The solitary farm, 
I sought, and with my music tried, 
And with my voice, that with it vied. 

The inmates'. ears to charm. 

"With hearts of every sort I've dealt. 

The crojss, the kind, the cold ; 
With those that would with pity melt, 
With those that seem'd to have never felt 

The power of aught but gold. 

Ill treatment, too, sometimes I've met, 

But this has not been oft. 
Nor save from men — for never yet 
I've known a woiftan's heart forget 

Tow'rds me its nature soft. 

G 2 
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Weary and chill oft-times I've stroU'cP, 
When skies were dark and drear ; 
When o'er the heath, or treeless wold 
The rain fell keen, or wind blew cold. 
And not a house wa& near. 

But oft beneath a smiling sky 

I've found my rambles sweet ; 
On sunny banks I've loved to lie. 
Where purling waters rippled by, 
And flowers were at my feet. 

And oft beneath some wayside shade 

I make my scanty meal, 
Or count the earnings of my trade. 
And think, when such a sum is made. 
How happy I shall feel. 

For then again I'll cross the sea. 

And homewards I will wend. 
With those who dearest are to me 
Of all that in this wide world be, 
My hard- won gains to spend. 

Alas ! my heart will often sink 
Within me, faint and chill, 
When on my native land I think, 
That keeps, by many a loving link. 
Its hold upon me stiU* 



jv^~r 
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This land is not like mine— I miss 

The mountain-tops so tall, 
The snow-clad peak, the precipice, 
The frowning crag, the black abyss. 

That gulps the waterfalL 

Oh, you might pity many a day 

A poor way-faring lad, 
Who has to look content and gay, 
To smile, and merry tunes to play. 

The while his heart is sad ! 

Now to my organs sound Til sing. 

Your bounty to requite, 
A simple mountain-song, and bring 
The land, to which my thoughts still cling. 

Kind stranger ! to your sight. 
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Ye mountains of Savoy ! — so noble and high. 

That bathe your snow-peaks in the blue of the sky ; 

That shine to the home-going pilgrim afar 

As sweet, as to seaman his port-guiding star ; 

My heart turns to you wheresoever I roam. 

For ye lift your proud heads in the land of my home ! 
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Ye valleys of Savoy ! — so tranquil and deep ; 
Where the glacier-fed streamlets all azurely sweep ; 
And the beautiful hamlets, like leaf-hidden nests. 
Lie embraced in the folds of your evergreen breasts ; 
My heart turns to you, wheresoever I roam, 
For ye spread your soft smiles in the land of ray home ! 

I 

Ye pine- woods of Savoy ! — so stately and tall. 

That environ the vales like an emerald wall ; 

Whose echoes the voice of the waterfall wakes. 

And whose core to the stroke of the wood-cutter quakes ; 

My heart turns to you, wheresoever I roam. 

For ye murmur and wave in the land of my home I 

Ye torrents of Savoy ! — ^so wild and sublime. 

That for ever are pealing your thunderous chime ; 

Whose blue-rushing waters, all shiver'd and broke 

'Gainst the black, reeling rocks, are up- whirling like smoke; 

My heart turns to you, wheresoever I roam. 

For your voices are heard in the land of my home ! 

Ye chalets of Savoy ! — aspiring and bold. 
On your green dizzy pastures, so sweet to behold ; 
Eacli over the other, still nearer the sky. 
From its piny recess stealing forth on the eye ; 
My heart turns to you wheresoever I roam. 
For they live, whom I love, in a chalet at home ! 
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Stranger ! I hope you like my song, 

It echoes from the heart, 
And often, as I plod along. 
The scenes it paints before me throng. 

And bid the tear-drop start. 

Farewell ! — and when I'm far awav. 

Oh, do not quite discard 
All thoughts of him, who, many a day, 
Must wander on forlorn, and play — 

The little Savoyard ! 
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" Alas ! the days for ever flown, 
When here I wander d not alone^ 

Along the ocean's side ! 
Ah, no — my Edwin then with me 
Look'd out upon the sparkling sea. 
And mark'd the sails so fair and free, 

That flitted o'er the tide. 

*' Oh, then, broad Ocean ! thou wert dear. 
No object of distrust and fear ; — 

Thou hadst not wrong'd me then ; 
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With him I view'd each foamy crest 
That whiten d o'er thy heaving hreast, 
And heart and eye a joy confessed 
From all within my ken. 

" How changed to my changed heart art thou, 
O world of restless waters ! now. 

When I am left alcme^ 
To look across thy bosom drear, 
And think of him so kind and dear, 
And long in every gale to hear 

His voice's gentle tone. 

'' From home and love and friendship torn, 
Upon thy cruel billows borne, 

He left his native shore ; 
And since thou didst this wrong to him, 
To me thou lookest dark and grim, 
From surf-line rough to sky-kiss'd rim, 

Whence thou art seen no more. 

" Thou mind'st me of that bitter day, 
When he was forced from me away, — 

The broken words that fell 
From faltering lips, the long embrace. 
Heart press*d to heart, and face to face — 
Oh, death itself can scarce erase 

That desolate farewell 1 
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" E*en now I see the bark that bore 
My Edwin from the sunny shore ; 

I see his waving hand ; 
I feel the pangs, which then I felt, 
When seem'd my very soul to melt 
In bitter tears, as down I knelt 

Upon the barren strand. 

^' As down I knelt upon the strand, 
And, tears fast falling on the sand, 

I pray'd for strength and grace ;— » 
And bless'd my Edwin o'er and o'er, 
And, in my anguish wild and sore, 
Besought of God, that I once more 

Might see his darling face. 

" Ay, e'en though time, and grief, and care 
Had wither'd all that now was fair 

Upon that youthful cheek — 
Since it for ever dear must be. 
That picture-page of memory, — 
Dear, while it had the power to me 

Of happiest hours to speak. 

^' And still my bosom, at the sight 
Of every speck of sunny white 
That o'er the horizon peers. 
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Beats quick, as if some sail might be 
Wafting my lover back to me ; 
And, oh, I track it o'er the sea 

With eyes made dim with tears. 

^' And when a boat, with seamen mann'd, 
Shoots through the surf towards the strand, 

I gaze with eager eye, 
Half-hoping still, among that crew, 
My Edwin's manly form to view- 
In vain ! once more I'm lefk to rue, 

And hope once more must die. 

" In vain my heart will grieve and bum ; 
My Edwin will no more return 

To bless his Lucy's sight; 
And I upon these sands must stray. 
Until that heart is worn away, 
Or breaks, and this unhappy clay 

Is shrouded from the light." 

A damsel on the cold sea-beach 

To the deaf waves pour'd forth this speech. 

Quick-pacing to and fro : — 
Why Edwin from his Lucy's side. 
His beautiful affianced bride. 
Was borne across the waters wide. 

It shall be mine to show. 
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Young Edwin lived beside the sea, 
A fisherman by trade was he, 

Both active, strong, and brave ; 
Still on the deep his sturdy form 
Was seen, when summer suns were warm. 
Or when cold winter s sable storm 

"Went howling o'er the wave. 

To launch the boat, the sail to set. 
To ply the oar, or spread the net, 

More ready none than he , — 
His father s help, and boat-mate bold 
Had Edwin been, since he had told 
Ten years, and e'en as child had roU'd 

Upon the restless sea. 

To hardship and to toil inured. 
His perilous life he long endured 

With unrepining breast ; 
Content to earn the daily bread 
For those, who, in his father's shed, 
By their joint labours must be fed, 

And leave to God the rest. 

But still with all their toil and care 
They could but make a living spare, 
For many mouths had they 
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At home, beside their own, to feed. 
And to supply full many a need ; 
And thus a trying life they lead 
From weary day to day. 

But there were easier means to gain 
A living from the niggard main, 

Which some, to Edwin known. 
Pursued, — bold men, — who set at nought 
The laws, and gold by smuggling sought. 
Who in the dark their cargoes brought, 

Where signal-lights were shown. 

Where lantem-gleams, along the cli£P, 
Show'd to the coast-approaching skiff, 

When moonless nights were dark, 
Where lurk'd a bold and ready band. 
Soon as the lugger touch'd the strand, 
Prepared with many a helping hand, 

The kegs to disembark. 

Oft had they tried — in vain — ^to win 
Young Edwin to their schemes of sin ; — 

But efforts long pursued 
At length his better mind overcame, 
He left the path that none could blame, 
And shared with them the sin and shame 

Of deeds his conscience rued. 
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His Lucy strove to bring him back 
Into the safe and narrow track 

Of duty, — but in vain ; — 
For, oh, when once the line is pass'd 
That severs right from wrong, how fast 
The feet are bound 1 — how hard to cast 

Aside the clinging chain ! 

Not long this lawless life he led. 
Not many moons their light had shed 

Upon the heaving deep. 
Ere he, by those who watch'd the shore, 
Was taken whilst, with many more. 
He strove to land the smuggled store 

Beneath the chalky steep. 

Now fetter d fast in jail he lay, 

And wail'd his fate, and cursed the day 

When he to smuggling took ; 
And Lucy's heart was sad and sore, 
And sorrowful the face she wore, 
While thinking that she soon no more 

On his dear form might look. 

Nor causeless did poor Lucy grieve ; — 
By law's award condemned to leave 
His native land was he : — 
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These idle rhymes have told the rest. 
For the last time how they caress'd 
Each other, folded breast to breast, 
Beside the unpitying sea. 

And ever since that fatal day, 
Poor Lucy walks along the bay, 

And ever in her hand 
She bears a letter, half effaced 
With tears, which in that hand he placed. 
Upon the spot where they embraced. 

Before he left the strand. 

This letter o'er and o'er she spells ; — 
The saddest, sweetest of farewells 

The words, which it contains — 
And still, though it so oft hath told 
Its tale of love, and can unfold 
Nought new, it ever, as of old, 

Her heart and sight enchains. 

And when at night to broken rest 
She steals, she folds it to her breast. 

For it is now to her 
The thing of all on earth most dear ; — 
And, oh, when dead, she still it near 
Her heart would keep, so cold and sere. 

Within the sepulchre ! 
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All ye, who, for poor Lucy's sake. 
Deign in this artless tale to take 

An interest true and kind, 
That ye the more may sympathise, 
Before you, lo ! the letter lies, 
Which for his Lucy's loving eyes 

Young Edwin left behind. 
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Farewell, farewell ! — I leave behind 

This written, last adieu. 
Lest I, in parting, might not find 

Fit words for one so true : 

For then the bursting heart might choke 
The love-revealing breath ; 

And thus to part, kind words unspoke, 
Were bitterer than death I 

Farewell ! — be happy, if thou mayst. 

And still remember me. 
And only be my faults effaced 

From thy fond memory. 
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And far away across the sea, 
Upon that friendless shore, 

My heart shall still fly back to thee, 
Whom I must see no more. 

There oft shall I in thought renew 
The joys we here have known 

Together, by the ocean blue. 

And deem them still our own. 

And many a happy hour and scene, 
And many a pleasant spot, 

Shall 8eem to be, as they have been — 
Farewell ! — forget me not ! 
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TO SOLITUDE. 



O Solitude ! — amidst these ancient oaks, 
Whose shadows hroad sleep on the mossy ground. 
And breeze-fann'dboughs send forth a slumberous sound, 
Whose rugged trunks the hoary lichen cloaks, 
Where leaps the squirrel, and the raven croaks — 
These rifted thorns, with snaky ivy bound, 
In many a fold fantastic, round and round, — 
These tree-Laocoons — which the woodman's strokes 
Shall never make to totter to their fall, — 
Which time alone shall waste, — how dear art thou 
To me, who commune with thy calmness now, 
When peaceful Evening spreads her purple pall. 
And Contemplation, with her scroll unfurl'd. 
Brings sad- sv/eet thoughts to wean me from the world ! 
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TIME'S WAVES. 



Wave follows wave towards the waste sea-shore,^ 

One rising where another doth subside ; 

So day to day succeedeth evermore, 

Those silent waves on time's unresting tide ; 

And we are like the ocean-birds, that ride 

Upon the billows ; on their summits hoar 

One moment now they sit, and seem to soar ; 

The next, into the black abyss they glide : — 

Thus we elated rise, and are deprest 

Upon the changeful billow of each day. 

In light and gloom alternate, ne'er at rest, 

In good nor evil ever at a stay, 

Yet looking still to find some halcyon nest 

Of peace, when all time's waves have pass*d away. 
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.MORNING SUNSHINE. 



A GOLDEN gleam of sunshine shoots along 

Yon purple hills — ^most beautiful and bright ! 

How sweet to welcome each new birth of light ! 

What cheerful feelings in the bosom throng ; 

How the heart echoes to the stream of song. 

With which the harmless birds thank Heaven aright ! 

If thus from out the ebon gates of night 

'Tis sweet to steal to scenes where spite and wrong, 

Sickness and sorrow, checker joy with shade, 

How blessed must it be from out the gloom, 

The more than midnight darkness of the tomb. 

To wake into the light that ne'er shall fade, 

The light the Sun of Righteousness hath made 

To beam o'er objects of eternal bloom ! 
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INNOCENT DELIGHTS. 



This earth is full of innocent delights 

To those who strive to keep their hearts from ill, 

And walk in love and lowliness of will ; 

For them there's pleasure in the daily sights 

And sounds of life, — things that the worldling slights, — 

The hedge-bird's song, the gurgling of the rill. 

The cloud that skims the sky, so soft and still, 

And slides in shadow over plains and heights ; — 

The wild field-flower, the whisper of the wind. 

The rustling leaf, the crystal of the spring : — 

To none of nature's beauties are they blind ; 

To their hearts' hives, like bees, they sweetness bring ; 

And, like the lords* in Arden's forest, find 

" Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 



* " As You like It," Act H. Scene I. 
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AMBITION. 



As they who climb an Alpine mountain find, 

At every step, the vegetation grow 

More scant and sere, upon a soil less kind. 

Until they reach the everlasting snow, 

Where verdure dies, and flowers have ceased to blow, 

Check'd by the breathings of the icy wind, 

That in the rock's imprisoning bosom bind 

The genial warmth, which feeds the fields below ; — 

E'en so, who climbs ambition's towering height, 

Leaving the valley and the lowly cot. 

Still as he mounts, finds barrenness and blight. 

Bleak winds, dark clouds, and many a bloomless spot, 

And oft looks, wishful, down into the plain. 

Whose flowery paths he ne'er may tread again. 
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i^ a;^atch ticking. 



Tick ! tick ! each little pulse that notes the flight 
Of time's most precious moments, — Oh, how fast 
Each follo¥rs each !— the present is the past, 
Ere we can say so ! — What a world of bright 
And beauteous things hath sunk into the night 
Of aU-devouring darkness, since the last 
Watch-beat resounded ! — ^Lord ! I stand aghast, 
When I reflect, that in thy lightning-sight 
A thousand years are but as one short day : — 
Then what a very moment is man's life ! 
Oh, let this thought instruct me to allay 
Each selfish throb, and aU unholy strife 
Of heart, and dedicate entire to Thee 
This little time-drop from Eternity ! 
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THE DEAD.^ 



" Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light ;"* 

He sees no more the lovely things of earth ; 

To him the smi hy day, the stars hy night, 

Are dark as in the ages ere his hirth ; 

He cannot hear the living sounds of mirth ; 

He cannot feel his face again grow bright 

In love's sweet looks, nor with his own requite 

The heart, that, in their loss, hath felt a dearth] 

Of all delight : — weep for the dead : — no more 

The poet's page shall fix his poring eye. 

Nor with the sweetest of emotions store 

His raptured soul ; — he cannot now espy 

Calm sculptured forms, nor pictured scenes spread o'er 

With colours stolen from the rainbow'd sky : — 

All beautiful things are blotted from his sight ; 

" "Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light." 



* Ecclesiasticus. 
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TO THE ACONITE. 



Flower, that foretell'st a Spring thou ne'er shalt see, 

Yet smilest still upon thy wintry day. 

Content with thy joy-giving destiny. 

Nor envying fairer flowers their festal May, — 

O golden-chaliced Aconite ! I'll lay 

To heart the lesson that thou teachest me ; 

I, too, contented with my times will be, 

And still a placid aspect will display 

In tempest- troubled seasons, — nor repine 

That others, coming after, shall enjoy 

A calmer day, a sunnier sky than mine ; 

To speed the present, be my sweet employ ; — 

To cast into a stormy world my mite 

Of cheer, like thee, gloom-gilding Aconite ! 
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SPRING-FLOWERS. 

I — ^ 

The crocus and the aconite 
Are shedding forth a golden light, 
The virgin snow-drop waves her bell 
Upon the breeze, and tolls farewell 

To winter frore, 

"Whose ice-chains hoar 
Are loosening over Hill and dell. 

The violets, both the white and blue, 
Again the sunny banks bestrew, 
With loving looks, and breathings sweet 
Up-springing &om the fleeting feet 

Of winter frore, 

Who curbs once more 
The scatterings of his snow and sleet. 

The hepatica^ at noontide hour. 
Unfolds her pink, or azure flower. 
And, here and there, a primrose shy- 
Peeps from the copse, and smiles good-bye 

To winter frore. 

And tells once more 
That happy, happy spring is nigh. 
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Ye little flowers, the first to bloom 
From out the caves of cold and gloom, 
I love ye dear, and look on ye 
As heralds of Eternity, 

When winter frore 

Shall be no more. 
And spring shall smile unendingly ! 



SUNSET. 



Behold, — ^how calmly in yon western sky, 
Wrapp'd in his crimson robes, the Lord of light 
Descends into his sea-grave from on high. 
Upon the invading feet of envious night 
Smiling serene : — so should a Christian die ! 
And oh, so calm, and with a face so bright, 
When this tired frame is bound to final sleep, 
May I sink down into the Eternal Deep ! 



THE ELEVENTH HOUB. It/ 



A REVEILLE. 



Awake, O my fair one ! rise up and behold 

All the charms the fresh mom hath begun to unfold ; 

Lo ! the winter is past, with the sleet and the rain. 

And the bright flowers appear on the earth once again; 

The birds they are singing on every hand, 

And the voice of the cuckoo is heard in our land ; 

The larch tree puts forth its green feathery spray. 

And the violets smell sweet at the dawn of the day ; — 

Rise up, O my fair one, my love !— come away ! * 



THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 



The devil's leavings unto God we give, 

E'en when the Clock of Life hath toU'd eleven ; — 

And, dead in sins, his mercy bids us live, 

And signs our passports to the gates of Heaven ! 



* Altered from the Song of Solomon : '^My beloved spake and said unto 
me. Rise up» my love, my fair one, and oome away," &c. 
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THOUGHT ON SHIPBOARD.^ 



Breasting the billows in our home-bound bark, 
The ocean lies before us, drear and dark, 
While far behind the setting sunbeams make 
A path of splendour of the vessel's wake ; — 
'Tis thus in life, we look on gloom before, 
And back on light, that shall be ours no more. 



THE BLESSED LAND. 



The good, when from this troubled world they go, 
Their way unto a blessed land shall wend ; 

One, into which there never came a foe, 

And out of which there never went a friend. 
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YOUTH. 



'Yirginibus, puerisque cano." 



" Sport while ye may ; while life is in its Spring ! 

Years glide like flowing waters from their urn ; 
The wave once past in vain we back would bring, 

And the past hour can never more return/' * 

Yet in no soft and Sybaritic f sense 

Urge we the young to spend their precious prime ; 
But in one tune, living without offence, 

To make their conduct and their conscience chime. 

Tis theirs to sow those pregnant seeds, which make 
The golden harvest of their after hours ; 

Those germs of beauty in the soul to wake, 
Which time matures into immortal flowers. 

Thus may they sport, and bid within their breast 
Their heart to dance in sunshine, free from tears ; 

And when life's light is fading in the West, 
Reap no vain sorrow from remember d years. 



 From Ovid, 
t The inhabitants of Syharis, a city of Italy, became so luxurious and 
effeminate, that the term Sybarite was used proverbially, to denote a person 
given up to pleasure. 
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LIGUTS OF THE WORLD. 



O BEST of Heroes, Swartz and Oberlin ! 
Intent alone with spirit-sword to win 

Sweet, peaceful victories, Fame a trophy proud 

Hath rear'd for you, that shines above the cloud 

Of earth's black envy, and, unbased on crime. 

Shall outbrave death, and triumph over time ! 

No fields ye ravaged, nor the sky^s blue dome 

E'er caused to redden o er a burning home ; 

No tear of widow, sire, or orphan stain'd 

The bloodless laurels your love-labomrs gain'd : — 

The body's death ye sought not, — your control 

Lay but with life — the welfare of the soul ! 

Salvation's ways ye nobly taught, and trod ; — 

Ye were the soldiers of the most high God ! 

With faith for shield, with arms by reason wrought, 

The red Cross, standard under which ye fought, 

The truth ye lived by nerving every blow. 

Ye still prevailed to error's overthrow ; — 

Still on your paths hope smiled with aspect sweet. 

And sin and sorrow fell before your feet. 



FLOWERS. Ill 



Lights of the World ! as envious death vrithdrew 
Each love-bright face from man s admiring view, 
To beam in beauty, where the angels are. 
Heaven gain'd a glory, and earth lost a star ! 



FLOWERS. 



Bright flowers I— that help to make more sweet 
This world so care-perplext, — 

Ah ! is it sin to hope to greet 

Your aspect in the next ? 

E'en here, where sin and sorrow check 

Joy's spring-tide in its rise. 
Ye look like fragments from the wreck 

Of peaceful Paradise. 
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LOVE. 

LoYE, that is bom of God, and is 

His glory, beauty, might, — 
The first and the last of mysteries, 
The centre and soul of harmonies, — 

That steepeth the world in light, — 
Essence of all that is fair and true, — 
Falls on the spirit of man like dew : 

AU beautiful things 

To the mind it brings ; 
A terror it takes from the hand of time, 
From sorrow a pang, — a despair from crime. 



Oh, love is the mighty talisman — 

Oh, love is the golden key 
That unlocketh the heart, when nought else can ; 
'Tis the summery breath, whose warmth unseals 
Its frozen springs, and to view reveals 

The deeps of humanity. 

Decay, and the turns of time, will bring 

All other births to death ; 
The spirit of love is the only thing 

That nc3ver perisheth ! 
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ON HEARING A BIRD SING ONE WINTRY MORNING. 



Dear little bird, that on this wintry mom 
Singest so blithely, thou dost wake in me 
A sweet Spring-feeling by thy melody, 
Beautiful things recalling, newly-born, 
The violet meek, the May-flower on the thorn. 
The primrose, buttercup, and daisy wee,* 
The golden strings on the laburnum tree. 
The crimson d buds and blossoms, that adorn 
The fruit-foretelling boughs : — Oh, may I live 
To bid sweet welcome to another Spring ; — 
To share the gladness, that its glories give ; 
To wander forth in sunshine, and to sing. 
Bright- hearted bird ! with thee, in field, or wood. 
Praising the Giver of all earthly good I 



* " Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower."— Burns. 
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JOY IN WILDNESS. 



The deepening scowl 

Of the stomi-cbarged sky. 
And the wind's wild howl, 

As it sweepeth by ; 
And the thickening drift 

Of the arrowy rain, 
As it courses swift 

O'er the smoking plain ; 
And the rustling din 

Of the shrinking trees ; 
Oh, the spirit doth win 

A joy from these ! 

The brook's dark gush, 

And its fretting brawl ; 
And the foaming rush 

Of the waterfall ; 
And the breaker's shock, 

On a blusterous day, 
'Gainst the shattering rock. 

And the sprinkling spray ; 
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And the waves* white sweep 

O er the sahle seas ; 
Oh, the spirit doth reap 

A joy from these ! 

And the falling snow, 

With its feathery veil 
Waved to and fro 

By the fitful gale ; 
And the clouds' weird rout 

In the wintry sky, 
When the moon looks out 

With her cold keen eye ; 
And the thunder-peal 

From the rent abyss ; 
Oh, the spirit doth feel 

A charm in this ! 

Though none may show 

The fountain-springs 
Of the joys that flow 

From desolate things ; 
Yet faith sees Love, 

Like an Iris-form, 
Shine out from above 

The cloud and storm, 
And hears, through all 

The discord high. 
His still voice fall 

Like a melody ! i 2 
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TIME THE BEAUTIFIER. 



There is a grace, a charm e'en in decay 
And imperfection, in this world of ours : 
"Witness the rock encrusted o'er with gray 
And yellow lichens, its perennial flowers ; 
Witness the ruin, with its moss-inlay ; 
Time beautifies as much as he devours ; 
He loves to fling his verdant ivy-cloak 
Round the old tower, and hollow homed oak. 

He variegates the massy mountain's side, 

And moulds its hanging crags and crowning peaks 

Into fine forms ; and, where its torrents glide. 

The foam-sprent blocks with emerald shades he streaks ; 

Yea, nature's pliant features, fstr and wide. 

He still with lines and tints fantastic freaks : 

Hills, vales, trees, towers, all own his potent sway, 

And still delight us, mould them as he may. 

The earth in her fresh infancy, in sooth, ' 

Had seem'd to me less beautiful than now 

She seems, when scarr'dand scathed by time's stem tooth, 

And sorrow's shade sits on her chasten'd brow ; 
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Ah ! Dothing then had waken*d sweetest ruth ! 
Years passing o'er her with their silent plough 
Crush many a flower, yet scatter in their room 
The seeds of more to smile upon their tomb. 

Nor doth stem Time sweet nature only grace 
Amidst the ruin that his touch imparts, — 
He stamps a charm upon the furrow'd face,. 
And brings fresh verdure to our broken hearts, 
When love, and hope, and meekness, in the place 
Of passion, bloom, — and innocency starts 
Anew to life, and in the rents, that he 
Hath made, grows fair towards Eternity. 



A WINTER THOUGHT. 



The cold blast blows, and driving snows 
Make all without look dreary; 

But, worse, — withiny the chill of sin, — 
This makes the heart uncheery. 

Though winter's storm the fields deform. 
It matters not a feather. 

So there be rest within the breast, — 
A smile of summer weather. 
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A SEA-SIDE RAMBLEJ 



" Come unto these yellow sands/' 
Where the deep his arms expands ; 
Come unto the lone sea-side ; 
Come, and watch the flowing tide ; 
Never lovelier sight was seen : — 
Lo ! the soft translucent green 
Of the hillow's ridge, before 
It breaks down upon the shore 
In a thousand foam-flakes hoar. 
Come, and view the sea*bird float 
O'er the surges like a boat ; 
Now she's seen, and now she's gone 

Down, as to her grave ; — 
Now again she rises on 

The up-swelling wave, 
Mounting on its glassy edge, 
Where it tapers like a wedge. 

Here the sands are ridged and wrinkled ; 
Here they're smooth, and shell-besprinkled. 
Strewn with shells of lovely hue, 
Pearly -white, and pink and blue ; 
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In their convoluted cells 

Many a murmuring sea-sprite dwells. 

Oh, 'tis sweet to watch the peaceless 

Bosom of the seas. 
Sweet to listen to their ceaseless 

Wave-bom melodies ;— 
Ne'er shall pause of silence sever 

That harmonious chain 
Adding link to link for ever 

Round the endless main. 

This branching sea-weed soft behold, 

With fibres fine outspread ; 
Some purple, yellow some, like gold, 

And some, like coral, red. 
Resembling, to the curious view. 

Those ruby streams, the springs 
Of life, that go meandering through 

The frames of mortal things. 

These,, methinks, are ocean s flowers, 

Which the mermaids fair. 
Sitting in their crystal bowers. 

Twine among their hair. 

Twere sweet in those sea -chambers clear 

To dwell with Neptune's daughters, 

While melts, like music, on the ear 
The voice of many waters. 
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Twere sweet in those bright halls to lie, 
And watch the sunlight streaming 

Through the cerulean roof on high 

With rainbow colours gleaming. 

Lo ! where the sky's blue canopy 
Is o'er the horizon bow'd, 

A sunny sail above the sea 

Is stealing like a cloud. 

The day is wearing fast away ; 

The sun, in downward flight, 
Is spreading o'er the peaceful bay 

A path of dazzling light. 
See, he hath doiOfd his cloudy robe. 

His disk there's nought to dim ; 
Now rests he, like a fiery globe. 

Upon the ocean s rim. 
Upon the moist, smooth, sandy shore 

His crimson beams he spills. 
And bathes, as in a flood of gore. 

The rocky beach and hills. 
He sinks apace ; down, down he goes 

Behind yon purple isle ; 
Yet many a cloud, with tints of rose. 

Prolongs his parting smile. 
Farewell ! thou lord of life and light ! 

I bless thee for thy beams ; 
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And though thou leavest as to night, 

Yet o'er yon western streams, 
Millions of hearts thy rising ray 

Will welcome and adore, 
To whom thou bringest blithesome day, 

And beauteous sights once more. 

"With eye serene, and sober mien. 

Pale Twilight 's drawing nigh ; 
Her long, soft, safi&on locks are seen 

Athwart the darkening sky. 
The moon, yon mountain-ridge above. 

Her orb begins to rear ; 
How beautiful her look of love 

Will on the deep appear' ! 
She mounts, — ^the murmuring waves receive 

Her first endearing kiss. 
While consciously they seem to heave. 

And sparkle as in bliss. 

On that slow-swelling billow's 

Soft bosom, lo ! now 
How sweetly she pillows 

Her beautiful brow I 
Vesper by her side is twinkling, 

Bluely twinkles he, 
From his crystal urn besprinkling 

Light upon the sea. 
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See that unearthly-looking form, 
The beautifier of calm and storm, 
Yon ship with all her glowing sails 
Wide-spread to woo the gentle gales, 

How like a living thing 
She seems, — some Spirit of the sea, 
Skimming the waters, light and free, 

With splendour-stricken wing ! 

Take, take my prayers, thou beautiful bark ! 

Be thine the mildest skies ; 
And never may a cloud more dark 

Than these the moonbeam dyes 
Look down upon thy stately way, 

As thou dost march in glee. 
Amidst the silvery foam and spray. 

Along the untamed sea. 

Yon towering cliffs by tempest scathed. 

And mark'd by many a scar and seam, 

Their hoary brows in moonshine bathed, 

And looking calm, as in a dream, — 

Yon cliffs, that when the bluff wind raves, 

Frown stem upon the warring waves. 

And hurl a drearer, hollo wer roar 

Upon the billows tossing hoar. 

How meekly now, how lovingly 

They pore upon the tranquil sea, 
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Giving the music of the main 
In soften d murmurs back again. 

See, Night her starry diadem 

Hath bound upon her brow, 
And she can count each sparkling gem 

In ocean s mirror now. 

The moon in her majestic march 

Hath gain'd the crown of heaven's blue arch ; 

How like a Queen she walks along 

The illimitable sky, 
Meek-smiling on the clouds, that throng 

To catch her loving eye, 
And pouring splendour on the waves, 
That tremble at her feet like slaves. 

Lo ! how she tinges 
With silver the fringes 
Of each frolic line. 
That hastes to untwine 
Its curls all along 

The smooth sandy shore, 
While it murmurs a song 

In its mirth evermore. 

Oh, 'tis earth's most unearthly time ! 
It giveth birth to thoughts sublime, 
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To feelings solemn-sweet, refined ; — 
It brings the sabbath of the mind. 

Cold must he be of heart, who views 

The sk/s immense, star-fretted span, 

These shadows soft;, forms, lights, and hues. 
Nor feels himself a holier man. 

When I behold yon boundless dome 

All spangled o'er with glittering orbs, 

I cannot wish this earth my home ; 

A mightier thirst my soul absorbs. 

As from those shining spheres to me. 

Come whisperings of Eternity. 

Oh, I am tutor d by each star. 

That twinkles in yon tranquil skies, 
That there is something better far 

Than aught this weary world supplies, — 
A purer being nearer Him, 

Who form'd this solenm, wondrous whole. 
This waste of lights, — which yet are dim 

Compared but with the love-lit soul. 

Thou watery world I ye worlds of light ! 
Pale cliffs, and golden sands ! — Good night ! 
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THE GREAT STORM AT NAPLES*. 



Dark was thy hour, O proud Parthenope ! 
When from her palace-gates thy youthful Queen f 
Advanced, with pale and penitential mien. 
Barefoot, — her wind-swept tresses streaming free, 
And leading forth a mournful company 
Of courtly dames, — at holy shrines, I ween, 
Ahout to sue for help, and hope serene 
In their distress and dread extremity. 
For, lo ! the world seem'd hastening to its doom ; 
The firm earth quiver d, and the lightnings hlue, 
'Midst fearful thunders, flash'd athwart the gloom. 
And mountain-waves of dazzling whiteness flew 
Upon thy streets, and men were swept away 
In shoals, and perish'd in thy beauteous bay. 



* November 2.5, 1343. t Joanna. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 



Bright dream of beauty, Marie Antoinette ! 

Than whom a fairer vision ne'er was seen 

To light, heaven-sent, upon this planet green, 

To gladden and adorn it, and beget 

Spontaneous love, and leave a long regret ; — 

Thy faults, for thou hadst faults, ill-fated Queen, 

Are canceird all hj that sad, closing scene, 

So meekly, so heroically met. 

Where the "ten thousand swords*," that should have sprung 

Bright from their scabbards, to avenge thee then ? 

Where the devoted youths, that should have flung 

Their forms between thee and fiend-hearted men ? 

Would not one venture for that once dear head ? 

O France ! thy vaunted chivalry was dead. 



* See Burke's famous panegyric. 
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HELOISA. 



O Heloisa I martyr to thy truth — 
Thou, who didst give thy richly-cultured mind, 
Thine innocence, thy heauty and thy youth, 
To Abelard, unworthy and unkind. 
And to thy deep devotedness heart-blind, — 
Time cannot, with his all-corroding tooth, 
"Wear out in gentle souls the tender ruth. 
That with thy name and story is entwined. 
Year after year, beneath thy convent roof, 
"Waiting for one kind word, that never came. 
Sure, thou didst learn at length, by bitter proof. 
On what an unblest altar bum'd thy flame. 
And at His feet thy slighted heart didst lay. 
Who from the hope-wreck'd never turns away. 
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FIDELITY. 



I WILL not leave thee — I will be 

The ivy-plant, that clasps the tree ; 

That shares with it the summer hour. 

Nor quits it, when the tempests lour ; 

And, when its youth is pass'd away, 

And beauty buried in decay. 

Is faithful to its partner still 

Through ruin and revolving ill ; 

And, e'en when prostrate on the ground, 

Still twines its clinging arms around ; — 

Thus we, through fair, through troubled weather. 

Will live, love, stand and fall together. 
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GENEVIEVE. 



Tis not thine eye of bonny blue, 
That beams so soft on me, 

That won my heart, and keeps it true, 
Sweet Genevieve ! to thee : — 

'Tis not thy face, as lily fair. 

And tinted like the rose ; 

'Tis not thy long and glossy hair, 

That from thy forehead flows : — 

'Tis not thy voice, so mild and rich. 
And blither than the bird's ; 

Nor yet thy smile's mute language, which 
Is sweeter than thy words : — 

It is not one, nor all of these. 

Though each and all combine 

My fancy, eye, and ear to please, 

That links my soul to thine : — 
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Oh, no ! — it is thy spirit pure, 

That's breathed from above. 

And will serene and sweet endure 
As long as love is love ; 

Thy spirit, that its own bright hue 

* Imparts to all I see, 
Hath won my heart, and keeps it true, 
Dear Genevieve ! to thee. 



THE CONTRAST. 



Lo ! to a water-lily flower doth cleave 

A toad, like Satan to the side of Eve ! 

The one, an object loathsome to behold, 

Black, bloated, wrinkled, clammy, coarse and cold ; 

The other, graceful, pure and vestal- white. 

Girt with a halo of its own soft light ; — 

So great the contrast, surely this might well 

Seem dropt from heaven, that up-spew'd from hell ; 

So in this world, in contrast all as wide, 

Virtue and vice are dwelling side by side. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 



Ah ! scarcely had this little flower 
Its parents' eyes delighted, 

Than death put forth his cruel power, 
And all its beauty blighted. 

He stiird the breath so soft and sweet, 
The light blue eye he clouded, 

And whiten d, like the wipding-sheetj 
The form, which it enshrouded. 

In vain ! — not lost is all we love ; — 
O thought to sweeten duty ! — 

This little flower reblooms above 
In everlasting beauty. 



k2 
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EPITAPH FOR THE SAME. 



Farewell, sweet child !— and though we must 

"Weep o'er thy dear remember'd dust, 

Yet still it soothes our hearts to think, 

That thou art now a little link 

In Grod's great chain of love on high, 

'^ A parcel of his purest sky *," 

A member of the radiant zone 

Of angels, that surrounds his throne, 

A blessed band, that ever sings 

Hosannas to the Kpg of Kings. 



EVIL. 



What Milton makes proud Satan say. 

In heaven-defying mood, 
A chasten'd soul might meekly pray, — 

" Evil, he thou my good ! " 



* Spenaer. 
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THE DEPARTED. 



Thou 'rt gone, — the happy-hearted ! 

Time all that's dear destrojra ;- 
ThoTi'rt gone, — and, ah ! departed 

With thee are all my joys. 

As sunlight to the mountain, 

As blossoms to the bough ; ' 

As starshine to the fountain, 

Oh, such to me wert thou. 

All objects from thy beauty 

Ileceived an added grace. 

And e'en the path of duty 

Grew bright before thy face. 

How transient were the sorrows 

Of life, when cheer'd by thee ! 

Good nights, and sweet good-morrows 
Thou gayest still to me. 
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When Spring was a newcomer, 

How laugh'd the light-wing'd hours ! 

How joyously the Summer 

Flew by with all its flowers ! 

How swift e'en winter's weather 

By thy sweet side did pass : 
The years we spent together 

Were few, — too few, alas ! 



AUTUMNAL MOON. 



The torn clouds drifting by the cold pale moon. 

Catching her smile, and losing it as soon 

As caught, — a sight that fills the lingering eyes 

"With dewy sorrow, and the heart with sighs ; 

A wild and melancholy sight, that tells 

Of brief affections and forlorn farewells ;— 

Of joys that hope once beam'd on; — of sweet dreams. 

That faded from the spirit, as those gleams 

Melt from the bosom of each flitting cloud. 

Leaving it white and ghostly, like a shroud ! 
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A LAMENT. 



My harp is turned to mourning." — 



Lord God ! O what is man, 
Doom'd to so short a span, 

In fear and evil trembling out his days ; 
"While over all things brave, 
And beautiful the grave, 

Foreseen, foretasted, its sad shadow lays ? 

Ah ! what is mortal man, 
Who lives without a plan. 

Putting his trast in each poor fleeting hour ? 
He is a frail spring-leaf. 
Wind-broken, and as brief 

In bloom and beauty as a summer-flower. 

What is his joy ? — Alas ! 
A breath upon a glass 

Scarce sooner melts, or vapour from an urn ;— 
And what his rosy health ? 
A sunbeam, that by stealth 

Departeth, and doth never more return. 

I 
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When sickness Thou dost lay 
Upon him, and decay 

Enjoinest, Thou his countenance dost change, 
Till to his dearest friend, 
Approaching to his end, 

He seemeth something terrible and strange. 

And when he comes to die. 
His heart-mate, that doth lie 

Withm his bosom, shrinks from him in fear ; 
His body in disgrace 
Is hurried from the face 

Of day and love, and hid in earth-cave dark and 
drear. 

And while it there doth rot. 
Its fashion is forgot ; — 

Neighbours and friends remember him no more ; 
And feet of strangers roam 
Around his once-loved home ; 

Fresh forms and faces flit about his door. 

The house, that suited him 
All seasons, bright or dim. 

Is doom'd to change, now incommodious found ; — 
The trees he loved so much, 
The axe's ruthless touch 

Now feel, and fall in ruin'd beauty round. 
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The labours of his hand, 
The works he fondly plann'd, 

Delight no more, nor long unmarr'd remain ; 
From his sepulchral bed 
Could he lift up hb head, 

He scarce would know his former place again. 

Thus all on earth we see 
Is mutability; — 

No thing abiding in one constant show ; — 
Yea, all above the grave 
Is like the wild sea- wave, • ' 

Restlessly ever rolling to and firo. 

Lord God ! then what is man, 
Doom'd to so short a span, 

In fear and evil trembling out his days ? 
Unless that he to Thee 
For hope and help doth flee. 

What thing so wretched o'er earth's surface strays ? 
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THE STONY HEART. 



How hard a part, 
Lord I is man's heart ! 
The hardest blocks 
Of solid rocks 
The rain will fray 
And wear away ; 
Water-drops will 
Holes in them drill, 
And frosts will split 
Them, bit by bit : — 
The tooth of saw 
Will marble gnaw, 
The chisel's dint 
On granite print ; 
E'en diamond 
Is not beyond 
The workman's skill 
To shape at will : — 
" A heart alone 
Is such a stone, 
As nothing but 
Thy power doth cut." * 

* Herbert. 
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TYPES OF LIFE. 



Woe and alas ! all flesh is grass ; 

Our life is like the flower, 
That bloometh bright in morning's light, 

And dies ere evening's hour. 

Alas and woe ! 'tis like the snow, 

That melteth in the sun ; 
Or the ripple's shine, where waters twine. 

And eddy as they run ; — 

Or bubble small, whose brittle ball 

The rainbow colours dye ; 
Or drops of dew of silvery hue, 

Like gems on flowers that lie ; — 

Or the herald-flash of thunder>crash, 
That seams the welkin's shroud ; 

Or sun-shafb sent through ragged rent 
Of sky-concealing cloud ; — 



I 
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Or golden mist by morning kist, 

Or moonbeams' shimmering play 

On ocean s breast, that knows no rest 
For ever, — ^night, nor day ; — 

Or glow-worm's lamp 'midst herbage damp, 

Or star-shoot's fiery train ; 
Or frost-work crisp, or Will-o-the-wisp, 

The nighted wanderer's bane ; — 

Ought briefly bright, whose little light 
Time's ravening maw devours. 

On earth, in sky, may typify 
This flitting life of ours. 



THE VALLEY OF DESPAIR. 



It was a deep defile ;^-on either side 

High tower'd the herbless mountains, horrid all 

With bold out-jutting crags of leaden hue; 

And on their sloping base a darkling wood 

Of firs, funereal cypresses, and yews, 

That hung their sable foliage o'er the vale, 

Rock-rooted, tortuous, grew, — and in the midst 
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Of this sad valley slept a slimy pool, 

Waveless and windless, — ^black as ebony ; — 

No leaping fish, no wing of skimming bird 

E'er smote its bosom, and with flashing touch 

Woke its dead surface into silvery rings. 

A glimmer from some baleful luminary, 

Like to the sun or moon in wan eclipse. 

Through the o'erarching, intertwisted boughs, 

Served but to show the horror of the scene, — 

Its gloom and desolation. All around 

Lay, wildly strewn, enormous broken blocks. 

Encrusted o'er with mosses damp and dark. 

And girt about with rank and loathsome weeds, 

And deadly plants, — hemlock and nightshade dire. 

Herb-blighting elder, fetid hellebore, 

And mystic mandrake with its forked fangs ; 

While from the midst of these ill-omen'd growths 

Peer'd evermore grim, fleshless bones and skulls. 

No living things here made their dwelling, save 

Blindworms, and snakes, lizards and bloated toads, 

That slid or crawFd among the roots and stones, 

And ravens perch'd upon the blasted trees, 

Owls in the ivied fissures of the rocks, 

And dusky bats with long and leathery wings, 

Like evil spirits, flitting to and fro. 

No merry twitter welcomed in the mom, 

No plaintive warblings chanted day's farewell : — 

Here was nor mom, nor eve, but one eternal. 
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UnvaryiDg hour of " darkness visible," like 
The lurid twilight, harbinger of storms : — 
Far hence aU joy, and love and music fled, — 
All hope, — ^it was the Valley of Despair. 

I look'd aghast and now, methought, I saw 

Shadows, like human forms, passing adown 
That gloomy valley ; — some, with gestures wild. 
Moved slowly onwards to the flowerless verge 
Of that dark pool, and, headlong plunging in, 
Sank straight from view, the waters stirring not ;- 
And some walk'd slow, in solemn wise, and some 
Stood still, like statues, poring on the ground ; 
And some lay down among the dead men s bones, 
And woo'd the King oi Terrors to their side. 
And stiU I heard a melancholy sound 
Like howling winds, but on the sullen trees 
No branch was waving to and fro ;— the winds 
Were dead ; — it was the symphoify of woe, 
The diapason dire of shrieks and groans 
Blent with the owl-dirge, and the raven's croak, — 
It was the hollow chorus of Despair. 
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SPRING'S APPROACH. 



Sweet Spring, the child of love and light, 
Approaches earth once more, 

With all her gifts of herbage bright, 
And all her flowery store. 

Again the elm tree's beaming buds. 

Along the lanes on high, 
Stand out like little silver studs 

Against the soft blue sky. 

The chesnut's swelling leaf-cone shows 

Its varnish, bright to see ; 
And red each twig, like coral, glows 

Upon the linden tree. 

Once more the paly violets prank 
Each grassy knoll and nook. 

And crimson cups from mossy bank 
With velvet lustre look. 
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And primrose tufts again bestrew 

The copse's leafy floor ; 
And hyacinths hang their bells of blue 

Its checker d carpet o'er. 

The wryneck's song, that herald sure 
Of brightening days is heard ; 

'Tis hope's recal, and sorrow's cure 
To hear that merry bird. 

From earliest dawn, wake when we will, 
There greets the charmed ear 

One ceaseless interlinked triU 
Of bird-notes, far and near. 

His blithesome ditty sings the thrush 
Amidst the sunny trees ; 

The blackbird's chant with mellow gush 
Is pour'd upon the breeze. 

The skylark carols loud above. 
The wren pipes clear below ; 

And redbreasts little lays of love 
Are bandying to and fro. 

The clouds are scattering o'er the sky 
In fair and fleecy forms, 

That bear the sunlight's golden dye, 
And not a tinge of storms. 
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Below, their shadows soft career 

Along the bumish'd grass ; 
The river s bosom, curling clear, 

Reflects them as they pass : 

And wavering gleams of white and blue 

Upon its crystal play ;— 
Each sound, each motion, shape and hud 

Speaks but of holiday. 

All gloom is flown ; all harshness quelTd ; — 

How soft, serene and bright ! 
It looks as if earth nothing held 

But beauty and delight. 



THE WHITE VIOLET. 



Thou pale Spring-Prophet, sweet and mild. 
That smilest, though the north wind wild 
Sweeps witheringly along the bank 
That with thy beauty thou dost prank, — 
O, virtue-teaching Violet, 
Thy lesson I would not forget. 
But, when the world breathes cold on me, 
Would smile upon it still, like thee. 
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FANCY'S CLOUD-FLIGHT. 



Look on yon forms, — the light-wing'd clouds, that fly 
O'er the blue ocean of the boundless sky, 
Heaven's argosies, — ^their glowing sails unfurl'd, 
Bearing rich freights of beauty round the world ; — 
No rocks have they to shun, no waves to stem, 
And the free winds blow ever fair for them ; 
The rainbow paints them, and the moonbeam woos. 
And the sun gilds them with his golden hues ; 
They kiss the thunder, with the storm they sport. 
And fear no wreck, yet never find a port. 

How soft ! how bright ! my fancy loves to stray 
With those wild rovers, far and far away ; 
Delights to soar above the din and strife 
Of restless mortals warring with their life. 
Loves through calm ether's stainless realms to go. 
Rapt from the sight of all that's vile and low. 

Methinks the earth from yon cerulean height 
Presents but one wide aspect of delight ; 
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Down, down I gaze upon a wondrous scene 

Of thrilling beauty, silent and serene, 

On plains, and valleys, mountains green and hoar, 

On unheard torrents tumbling evermore. 

On blue-eyed oceans, and on crystal lakes. 

And flower-fringed streams, that twine like silvery snakes 

Along the meads, — on woods and rocks and rills, 

And the broad bosoms of a thousand hills ; — 

On little hamlets overlook'd by spires. 

The blue smoke curling from their cottage fires ; 

On Titan cities, whence no murmurs come, 

Though echoing, hive-like, to the busy hum 

Of swarming myriads, — looking, pale outspread 

And calm below, like cities of the dead. 

Lo ! now I hover o'er the brow sublime 
Of huge Mont Blanc, all hoar with snow and rime. 
When evening clouds, with rosy beams imbued. 
Linger around his voiceless solitude, 
When e'en the eagle hath forborne to bring 
The whistling wafture of his swooping wing. 
And not a breeze puts forth its gentlest breath. 
But all lies silent as the lip of death. 
Here for awhile earth's clamorous passions cease, 
And heaven surrounds me with its smile of peace : 
Now, tyrant world ! thine iron sway is o'er. 
Thy clasp is cold upon my heart no more ; 

l2 
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Pride comes not near me on tbe mountain height, 
Though swells my soul elated with delight ; 
Self in creation's grandeur is forgot, 
And love is a//, and littleness is not / 

Beautiful cloud-world ! vainly words essay 

To tell what wonders thy wide realms display ; 

In summer's calm, what soft and fairy forms ! 

What shapes of terror in autumnal storms ! 

Now round and smooth, now rough with jagged rents. 

Like some storm'd city's broken battlements, 

Thy masses move, and still to fancy's eye 

Combine new pictures, shifting as they fly ; — 

Temples and domes, and pyramids of fire. 

Crystalline steps, that into heaven aspire, 

Vistas of glory, pearly pavements meet 

For the light pressure of a seraph's feet, 

Mountains sublime, with peak on peak up-piled. 

All crown'd with snows, that never stain defiled. 

Pacific isles of soft and sunny hue, 

Asleep on oceans of unbillowy blue ; 

And golden rocks, and caverns bright with spars. 

And precious stones, and glittering gems like stars. 

And silvery foam, like that the torrent flings, 

And feathery flakes like plumes from angels' wings ; 

Wavelets, and wrinkled sands all crimson d o'er 

Like those at sunset on the moist sea-shore ; 
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Faces of awe, and wings of giant sweep. 
And sunny sails upon the purple deep ; — 
All these brave sights, and many more beside. 
Morning and night, at noon and eventide, 
Thou dost reveal to those, whose curious eyes 
Delight to scan the everchanging skies. 

Scoff ye at fancy, whose dead hearts are sold 
To earth, and deem all worthless save its gold ; 
Scoff ye at fancy ; yet upon her wings 
A dew of heaven to the soul she brings ; 
Helps to enrich and beautify the mind 
"With tender feelings, and with thoughts refined ; 
To lead its homage up to Him, who spreads 
These varying scenes of glory o'er our heads. 
And who is still, in all things that He makes. 
Profuse of beauty for his creatures* sakes ; — 
Yes, many a spring of pure and simple joy 
Beyond the power of fortune to destroy. 
Her spell unseals, where'er we turn our eyes 
On the green earth, the ocean and the skies. 
Oh, ne'er may nature's volume, broad and bright. 
Be closed to me, or blotted from my sight ; 
Ne'er be my heart too cold, depress'd, or proud, 
To win a pleasure even from a cloud. 
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DAY-SPRING O'ER THE DEEP. 



The morning spread upon the mountains ! lo ! 

What golden glory o'er each rocky steep 
The day-king pours, as with a fiery glow 

He lifts his forehead from the burning deep. 

See, how before his arrowy glances bright 
The flying mists disperse on every side ; 

How the glad clouds imbibe the living light. 
And silvery sparklings gem the purple tide. 

Once more the sea-bird is abroad, and dips 
His glancing wing in the up-heaving wave ; 

And, glittering in the sun, the white-sail'd ships 
Their bounding bows in foamy billows lave. 

The fisherman, from plot of spray-scorch'd turf 
His outspread nets collecting, once again 

Launches his boat into the snowy surf, 
And lays his meshy toils along the main. 

While yon dark-rolling line, outstreaming far, 
Against the clear o*erbending blue descried, 

Tells of a bark, whose course no storm can bar. 
That fears no thwarting of the wind or tide. 
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The waves with little curling crests of white 
Fall on the sandy slope with soften d roar ; 

And pearly shells and pehbles, touch'd with light, 
Shine out like jewels all along the shore. 

Among the rocks, that dark-green sea-weeds strew, 
Left by the ebb, small pools of water lie. 

Whose breathless bosoms, gleaming bright and blue, 
Appear like patches of the fallen sky. 

Diffusing joy, and health, and fragrance round. 
The fresh salt-breezes from the ocean sweep ; 

With dewy gems, and golden splendours crown' d. 
How beautiful is day-spring o'er the deep ! 



LINES WRITTEN BY GOETHE IN A HERMITAGK 

[from the GERMAN.] 



'Mono all the tree-tops quiet broods ; 
Thou hearest not in all the woods 

A murmur creeping ; 
The birds sleep on the forest-bough : 
Wait but awhile — soon, soon shalt thou 

Be also sleeping ! 
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EVENING. 



Tis eve ; — on all things near and far 
The deepening shadows lie ; 

Above, one little silver star 
Is shining in the sky. 

The dewy leaves are still and mute ; 

There's not a zephyr stirs 
To wake his wild ^olian lute 

Along the wiry firs. 

Both bird and beast have gone to rest ; 

Yon rivulet alone 
Sends forth from ever-fretting breast 

A soothing monotone. 

The light, in woodland nook espied, 
Through cottage pane that glows, 

Speaks to the heart of calm fireside, 
Toil past, and sweet repose. 
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All things invite to peace, below, 

To peace, all things above ; 
And moody thoughts more gentle grow, 

And meeken into love. 

Oh, when the world is wrapp'd in gloom. 

And shows of earth depart. 
Sweet, holy feelings breathe and bloom, 

Like night-flowers in the heart. 



LIFE. 



Like a shadow mortal hasteth 
After mortal, death-subdued ; 

But the lamp of life ne'er wasteth,- 
Ever is its oil renew'd. 

Though the hand of Desolation 
Be undoing evermore. 

Love, the power of Renovation, 
Still doth every loss restore. 

As an all-eririching river 

Rolls unlessening to the sea. 

Time, an unimpoverish'd giver, 
Rolleth to Eternity. 
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NIGHTINGALES, 

HEARD SINGING AT THE DAWN OF A MAY MORNQIO. 



** To matens went the lusty nightingale." CHAixncE. 



O NIOHTINOA.LES ! what tuneful tales 

Ye to each other tell, 
As from your throats the thronging notes 

Gome pouring forth pell-mell. 

Lo ! how they rush yrith liquid gush, 
And intertwine and thrill, 

And all the air with murmurs rare, 
And trembling sweetness fill. 

Hark ! one and all, how clear they fall 

Upon the listening ear 
Of Silence, while with rosy smile 

Aurora draweth near. 

O happy birds ! I have not words 

To tell how dear to me 
At earliest dawn of sweet May-morn 

Your merry matins be. 
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Yet, yet awhile my soul beguile, 

Till it forget, in joy 
Of your glad chime^ the flight of time, 

And all the world's annoy. 

My senses steep in rapture deep. 
And, when your songs ye stay. 

Oh, leave with me heart-harmony 
Not soon to pass away. 



GARDENING. 



" There is, methinks, in cultivating flowers 
A certain wondrous sweetness and delight*;" — 
So wrote the Roman, famed for eloquent powers. 
Yet soul-alive to beauty's silent might ; 
Philosophy and Plato lov'd the bowers 
Of Academus ; — ^ne'er did wisdom slight 
The quiet garden ; — from its blooms ere now 
The bay was gather d for the Poet's brow. 



* CicsHO :— his words are* '* Mira qusdam in oolundis floribus soaTitas ei 
deleotatio.** 
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Kings have been gardeners ; — Solomon, the Wise, 
Cyrus, the Persian, the serene employ 
Pursued and prized, creating for their eyes 
Beauty, and for their hearts a gentle joy ; 
Surely, of all earth's pastimes, this supplies 
The calmest pleasure, yrith the least alloy 
Of ill ; and while it stores, it weeds the mind. 
And leaves no sorrow nor remorse behind. 

It harmeth none ; peace only from it springs ; 

It feeds religion ; every object fair. 

That woos the senses, to the bosom brings 

A feeling of a great Paternal care; — 

I'd fain believe, that, borne upon the yrings 

Of love, flew forth the pensive Cowley's prayer, — 

" Ah, yet, ere I descend into the grave, 

May I a small house, and lar^e garden have." 

Poets have ever loved their gardens ; — they 
Draw from this source an inspiration sweet ; 
Their element is love, and flowers convey 
' Its language to their hearts, as round their feet 
They brightly smile, and, smiling, seem to say, 
" Hope still; — though we are frail, and quickly fleet, 
There blooms beyond that blue crystalline sky 
A garden, where the roses never die * ! " 



* *' The roses of glory in heaven do never fade/'— Jkrkmy TAvXiOR. 
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THE GARDENER TO HIS FLOWERS. 



Flowers, my fair flowers! belov'd throughout the year, 

The crown of summer, and cold winter s cheer ; 

Whom evermore this hand, untiring, tends, 

Fosters and feeds, — ^my sweet companions, friends, 

My smiling teachers, gladdeners of my life, 

Soothers of woe, mute censurers of strife ; 

Who make " a sunshine in a shady place *," 

And lend e'en loveless poverty a grace ; 

Who give enjoyment an enhancing zest, 

Waking fresh forms of beauty in the breast ; — 

Gazing on you, I feel that One above 

Strew'd you on earth to witness to his love ; 

To tell that He, whose hand array'd you thus. 

Much more would shed his favours upon us ; — 

Then be ye ever, when this world looks dim. 

As lamps of love to light my heart to Him ; 

Help to assoil me from all sullying leaven. 

And be my pretty pioneers to Heaven ! 

* Spenser. 



^ 
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TO THE ROSK 



O Rose ! thou art the fairest flower 
Of all, that sweetness yield. 

In garden's bound, in beauty's bower, 
In forest, or in field. 

Both rich and poor thy charms allow ; 

They are by all confest ; 
Thou'rt gather'd for the queenly brow, 

The village maiden s breast. 

Thou'rt found beside the peasant's cot ; 

In palace-garden trim ; 
And no one owns so poor a lot. 

But thou art dear to him. 

To buoyant youth, and withering age. 
And childhood, thou art dear ; 

A charm to every step and stage 
Of checker'd life's career. 

Love bids, in verse of sweetest flow. 
Thy beauties ever bloom ; 

Joy gives thee to the festive show. 
And sorrow to the tomb. 
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No marvel, that the nightingale, 

As Persian poets tell, 
Where bright in Cashmere's sunny vale 

Thou bloomest, loves thee well. 

With Venus thou wert blushing seen 

Amidst her Faphian bowers ; 
Instinctively did Beauty's Queen 

Choose thee, the Queen of Flowers ! 

And she, who loves my rural lay. 

Dotes fondly too on thee ; 
O gentle Rose ! then, need I say. 

That thou art dear to me ? 



THE COTTAGER TO HIS COT. 



My little cot, my little cot ! * 
Though thou art small, I scorn thee not ; 
Thou with my fortune dost agree. 
And with my heart ; and while in thee 
Affection and content I -find. 
Thou art a Palace to my mind ! 



* " Casa mia, casa mia ! 
Per picclna che ta sla,' 
Tu mi pari una Badia ! " 
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THE FAIRVS KNELL. 



Ding dong ! — ding dong ! 

Hark ! 'tis her knell : — 
How heavily it rolls along 

The silent dell :— 

Now louder swell 
The notes, and now they fail 
Upon the dying gale, 

And they are gone. 

But, hark, anon — 

Ding dong bell ! — 

'Tis Mabel's knell ; 

Poor Mab, farewell ! 
The fairest flower of all is gone. 
And we are left to weep alone. 
Oh, yes — thou wert the fairest fay 
In greenwood e'er kept holiday ; 
No elfin form e'er frolick'd there 
So bonny, blithe, and debonair. 
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Bright thine eye, — as harehell blue, 

Glossy-soft thy locks, like silk ; 
And upon thy cheek a hue, 

As when rose-leaves float on milk.* 

White as May-flowers on the thorn, 

Shone thy placid forehead fair ; 
Strawberries, dew-besprent at mom, 

Might not with thy lips compare. 

Beautiful thy form confined 

In its pliant golden zone ; 
Never birch-tree, to the wind 

Bending, half such grace hath shown. 

Gorgeous was thy flowing vest, 

Like an emerald shining green, 
O er whose folds, thy spotless breast, 

Peering, like a pearl was seen. 

In the dance thy tiny feet 

Flash'd, like little foamy flakes. 
When the curling wavelets beat 

On the shores of breezy lakes. 



* <* Utque roBc puro lacte natant folia.**— Phopkrtius. 

M 
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On thy brow a coronet, 

Chased with many a precious gem, 
Forth its starry rays would jet, 

But thine eyes out-sparkled them. 

Thou art gone, alas ! and we 

Vainly now thy charms recal ; 

Nothing now is left for thee 
But a fitting faneral. 

To the river's bank we'll rove, , 
And from some calm crystal cove 
Water-lily flowers we'll cuU, 
Virgin- white and beautiful ; 
Of their petals smooth and sweet. 
We will weave thy winding-sheet ; — 
Stalk of bulrush then we'll take, 
And of it a coffin make ; 
Leaf of flag spread over all 
Shall suffice thee for a pall ; 
Thistle-down shall make thy pillow. 
And beneath the weeping- willow, 
Where it dips into the wave. 
We will scoop thee out a grave. 
Water s whisper, sedge's sigh 
Shall o'er thee make lullaby ; 
And, beneath her golden spheres, 
Night shall shed thee pearly tears. 
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Flowers of everj' scent and hue. 
White and yellow, red and blue, 
We will pluck, and leave to fade 
O'er the turf where thou art laid. 
Often, too, our haunts we'll leave 
At the dewy hour of eve, 
When the silent stars begem 
The skies, to sing thy requiem ; 
Thus, to speak our heart-felt woe. 
Shall the notes of sorrow flow : — 

" Moum'd the most, as loved the best, ^ 

Rest thee, gentle Spirit ! rest ; 

In the earth's calm bosom sleep. 

While we o'er thee watch and weep. 

Never shall the sunbeams shine 

On so fair a form as thine ; 

Never o'er the dew-dropt grass 

Shall so light a footstep pass ; 

Ne'er upon the moonlight plain 

Shall we see thy like again ; 

Moum'd the most, as loved the best, 

Rest thee, gentle Spirit ! rest. 

When time hath deaden d sorrow's smart. 
And pour'd his balm into the heart. 
And we go forth in sunmier night 
To frolic in the moonbeams bright, 

M 2 
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Around the emerald circles made 
By fairy feet in greenwood glade, 
Then, if thy parted spirit may 
Take interest still in our poor clay, 
Oh, may'st thou from thy happier sphere 
Look down, and bless our revels here. 
Moum'd the most, beloved the best. 
Rest. thee, gentle Spirit ! rest. 



A DIRGE. 



He is gone down into silence, — 
We shall hear his voice no more; 
His dwelling is with darkness, — 
We shall see him never again : 
O the days when he was with us, 
How happy were those days ! 
Light from our eyes is taken, 
And roses from our path ; 
And where is the heari-music 
He waked within us ? — Where ? 
All vanish'd like a vision 
Of the night Life !— Death ! 
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A LOVER'S CONFESSION. 



I LOVE a mistress, who can never fill 

My heart with torment, smile on whom she will ; 

So little jealous am I, that I woo, 

And love her most, when others court her too ; 

Her large blue eye is beautiful to see, 

And fair her eyerchanging cheek to me, 

In joy, in sorrow ; — whether it appears 

Radiant with smiles, or shadow'd o'er with tears ; 

Or white and wan in some desponding mood, 

When wrongs and troubles have her soul subdued. 

E'en when she frowns in anger, still I trace 

The lines of beauty in her alter d face. 

Feel and confess her heart- enthralling power. 

Nor love her less than in her kindliest hour. 

Sweet is her voice as music of the spheres. 

Or songs of heaven to seraphic ears ; 

Sweet is her sigh, and soft as infant's breath. 

That well might bribe forbearance e'en from death ; 

Yet, ah ! sometimes so fiercely will she rail. 

Before her threats the manliest spirits quail ; 

No soothing spells her fury will assuage ; 

She tears her flowing tresses in her rage, A 
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Foams at the mouth, and rolls her flashing eyes, 

And flings her arms about in frantic wise, 

Rends her frail garments, and her limbs lays bare. 

And stands the naked image of despair. 

But when the wrathful storm is overblown, 

Tis sad to hear her melancholy moan. 

As if repentant of her wilful deeds. 

She sues for pardon, and for pity pleads. 

At times her heart is hard and icy-cold. 

Then summer- warm its glowing tide is roU'd ; 

Again, nor chill nor fervent is its flow. 

But mildly-temper d, equable, and slow. 

Her dress is various as her moods of mind ; 

In it, at times, all colours are combined ; 

Now 'tis a robe of glistering gold and green ; 

Now blue and crimson in its folds are seen ; 

Sere tints of sober russet now prevail. 

And now all white her raiment, — ghostly pale,^ 

As when a band of mourning maids convey 

To its last home a lifeless sister^s clay. 

In short, she is a variable dame. 

As winds inconstant, flickering as the flame ; 

Yet still there lurks in every change a charm. 

In grief, warmth, coldness, rapture, wrath, alarm. 

Say, canst thou guess who may this mistress be, 

Whose every whim so winning is to me ? 

Tis witching Nature, who enchains me still. 

Nor makes me jealous, smile on whom she will. 
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SONG OF THE SHIPWRECKED. 



The dark sea- weed shall be my shroud ; 
My pall, the sable thunder- cloud ; 
My dirge shall be the wailing loud, 

The storm will make for me, Mary ! 
The wild wave, rolling to and fro, 
Shall no memorial bear, to show 
The fate of him, who sleeps below, 

No more to wake for thee, Mary ! 

It is not thus I thought to die. 
Without a tear ; — without a sigh 
Breathed o'er the grave, in which I lie, 

All, all unknown to thee, Mary ! 
Ah ! no— I'd fondly hoped to sleep 
Beneath the green turfs silent heap. 
Where, haply, thou wouldst come and weep 

At eve, and think of me, Mary ! 
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TO THE SEA. 



O, THOU unslumbering, never silent Sea ! 

Whose deep-toned music stirs my spirit now, 

As lone I sit, and, pensive, gaze o'er thee, 

Rapt with the solemn beauty of thy brow ; 

While o'er thy billows many a bounding prow 

Superbly glides, and lines of quivering light 

Play on thy surface ; — terrible art thou. 

When, stung to wrath, thou puttest forth thy might. 

And hurlest up to heaven thy spray all whirling- white :• 

When thou devotest to a timeless doom 
The trembling tar in shatter d bark forlorn. 
Dragging him down into thy watery womb. 
And howling o'er him in thy cruel scorn ; — 
Yet, oh, so meekly, in the summer morn. 
Or summer eve, when Dian loves to pave 
Thy paths with splendour from her silver horn. 
Thou smil'st, that e'en the nautilus may brave. 
Safe in his pearly skiff, thy glassy, peaceful wave. 
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Thou unworn highway of the world I — far lands 

Are link'd in bonds of brotherhood by thee ; 

Thou bearest blessings to remotest strands, 

And holy love thou waftest wide, Sea ! — 

Love, like thy waters, fathomless and free. 

Rending the fetters that vile tjrrants weave 

To rust around the soul of liberty ; — 

This is a glory, that can never leave 

Thy waves, thou chainlessmain! all wrathful though they heave. 

Thou emblem of the Infinite ! — ^in thee 

Man sees the shadow of the Mind Sublime, 

And gazing on thy blue immensity, 

His spirit soars beyond the bounds of time, 

And bubble day-dreams of his earthly clime, 

Diving into Eternity ; — the sleep 

Of life is broken by thine awful chime. 

And by thy vastness souls are taught to reap 

Thoughts that can find no voice, unutterably deep. 

How beautiful, beyond thy restless rim. 

The red-orb'd sun in summer eve goes down. 

When crimson clouds a canopy for him 

Outspread ; — how solemn, with her starry crown, 

Night deepens o er thee her cerulean frown ; 

When on thy darkling billows twinkling gleams 

From lighthouse-top, or seaward- looking town. 

Are glancing far, or lantern's feebler beams 

Show where some lonely bark is struggling with thy streams. 
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And grand art thou, when, rolling to the shore, 
Thy swelling surges curl their crests, and break 
Into ten thousand foamy fragments hoar, 
That up the beach their bubbling progress take. 
Till, spent their fury, they recoil, and make 
Over the rattling stones their downward way 
Into the deep, and blend with the opake 
Host of upheaving waves, that, night and day. 
For ever shorewards roll in Sabbathless array. 

Tis sweet to see thee dally with the ship 
That braves thy billows, — now her buoyant side 
Thou close within thy briny arms dost clip, 
E'en as a loving bridegroom doth his bride ; — 
Now thou dost thrust her with thy spuming tide 
On high, as if thou wouldst not burden d be 
With that fair freight, in thy capricious pride ; 
Anon thou claspest her again, and she 
Upon thy lulling breast subsideth lovingly. 

Oh, how my heart leaps up whene'er I view. 

From wave-worn cliff, or sandy wrinkled shore, 

Thy ragged blackness, or " unbroken blue,** 

Hear thy meek murmurs, or thine ireful roar. 

And drink thy spirit in at every pore ! 

Ocean ! oh, how I love thine every form ; 

How joy to gaze thy boundless bosom o'er. 

In shade, in sunshine, stretching bleak or warm. 

Wide-swelling smooth in calm, or harrow'd up in storm ! 
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SONG. 

—  

I AM sailing, I am sailing 
O'er the ocean wild and wide, 

Fate's unkind decree bewailing, 
That hath forced me from thy side. 

I am going, I am going 

To a far-off foreign shore, 
And shall see the billows flowing 

Round my native land no more. 

I am thinking, I am thinking 

Still of happy moments flown. 
Pleasure's broken chain relinking 
. In my aching heart, alone. 

.0 the gladness, O the gladness 
Of those hours, no more to be — 

the mirth, almost to madness 
Stretch'd, that I have shared with thee ! 

All is over, all is over ;— • 

Severed from each joy of thine, 

1 am now a lone sea-rover, 
Calling nought but memory mine. 



i 
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We shall never, we shall never 
Meet in this wide world again ;— • 

Waft, ye winds I " farewell for ever,' 
To my Mary o'er the main ! 



LAY OF THE FORLORN. 



With thee 'twere sweeter far to be by rudest billows 

thrown 
From rock to rock, than reach in peace the loveliest shore 

alone ; 
Each crag would bloom an Eden, if the wave, recoiling 

there. 
Would leave us but a moment's space to love amid 

despair. 

Thou art the tempest- cheering star ; — the solitary stay 
To which my shipwreck'd spirit clings — Oh, cast me 

not away ! 
Nay, — let the wild remorseless surge, if such our fate 

may be. 
Together whelm us in its wrath ; — I cannot part from 

thee! 
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FALLING LEAVES. 



It is the time, when winds blow cold around 

With a wild- wailing, melancholy sound ; 

The time of shortening days, and darkening hours, 

Of fading foliage, and of withering flowers ; 

It is the season of the* closing year, 

Of clouds and storms and all things sad and drear ; 

When on our hearts, frbm all our eyes survey. 

Are forced mementos of our own decay ; 

When leaves frost-bitten, twirling from the tree, 

Say plain as words, " Such fragile things are ye ; 

Soon will the autumn of your days draw near; 

Soon will your spring or summer leaf be sere ; 

However gaily on the crowded bough 

It dance and glitter in the sunshine now. 

Soon will it drop from Iife*s time-bitten tree, 

And lie as still, cold, mute, and scom'd as we." 
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THE STORM-CLOUD. 



Oh, it is wondrous beautiful, — sublime, — 

Yon storm-cloud, with its black, all-blasting wings ; 

That comes with terror to the soul that crime 

Hath smitten into weakness, but which brings 

Joy to the loving spirit, for the springs. 

Whence tempest flows, to such are all unseal'd ; 

The thunder-peal to such no menace flings, 

Nor the sharp lightning God's right hand doth wield ; — 

'Tis safe in its own love, that guards it like a shield. 

Behold, the blackening mass comes on apace ; 

Lo ! how it boils, and writhes, and eddies round 

In snaky convolutions ; — on its face 

Power is impressed, and majesty profound : — 

See from its sulphury bosom, at a bound. 

The lurid streams of pointed fire outpour ; 

And, hark I the thunder's dread, sky-rending sound. 

That makes earth quiver to her cavem'd core, 

And the ribb'd hills hurl back its loud, long-rolling roar. 
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I hear the voice of the OmDipotent ; 

I see the living lustre of his eye ; 

I feel the shadow of his glory, sent 

From the broad cloud careering blackly by ; — 

wondrous scene of awful majesty ! 

1 view thee, Tempest, with a stem delight 
Spread thy torn banner o'er the shrinking sky, 
And, as I watch thy melancholy flight, 

I feel myself a part of thee, and of thy might. 

I love thee, Tempest ; — there are times the heart 

Findb fellowship in tumult ; — thou to me 

SmiFst with a face of friendship as apart 

From man I walk, and seek society 

Awhile with nature, innocence, and thee ; — 

Thy blast sounds sweet as love's first whisperings ; 

Thy gloom is beauty, and thy fury glee ; 

It thrills like music o'er my heart's wild strings. 

And joys flash ofi^, like light, from thy dark- waving wings. 

Roll on, ye sable billows, roll along 

The shoreless and unfathomable deep. 

That holds no wreck ; — lift up your thunder-song ; 

Roll on, and bid your fiery spray outleap 

Swift from your clashing bosoms ; — onward sweep, 

Ye multitudinous vapours ; — quench the sky ; — 

The prostrate earth in gloom sepulchral steep ; 

Still, still I hail ye with unblinking eye ; 

Still trace Love's hand 'mid all the terrors that ye ply. 
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CLIEFDEN SPRING. 



There is a high and woody bank [ 
Steep rising from the margin dank 

Of England's monarch river ; 
The stately ash, and linden fair, 
Smooth beech, and sable yew grow there. 

And hoary aspens quiver 
To every gentlest breath that stirs ; — 
And there's a line of dusky firs 

Upon the topmost verge ; 
And ever, when the wind awakes. 
Among their wiry hair it makes 

A melancholy dirge. 
Between the foliage, here and there. 
The chalk-^liff shows a surface bare, 

A white and weedless block ;— 
And, lo ! upon a grassy ledge, 
A cottage on the very edge 

Of the precipitous rock ! 
Yet as the rock 'tis firm and stiff, 
For in a fissure of the cliff 

Is its foundation laid : — 
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From this bold site you may survey 
The river windi^g fax away, 
And fields and trees, a prospect sweet, 
Spread like a map beneath your feet 

In sunshine and in shade. 
Below, along the lilied stream, 
At intervals, is seen to gleam. 

From out the bordering wood, 
A sunny patch of whiten'd wall. 
Or sloping roof, whose shadows fall 

Upon the gliding flood. 
These gleaming spots are pleasure- bowers, 
Cottages gay, festoon d with flowers, 

That lure the summer bees ; 
Attach'd to one, whose gothic hall 
To many a ^ral festival 
Hath echoed, — ^by the bank's high bound 
Hemm'd in, ismd fenced and dotted round 

With shrubs and forest trees. 
There lies a little emerald lawn. 
Kept clean from weeds, and closely shom, 

Bright as a fairy-ring ; — 
And in the midst of this smooth grass, 
A» basin, like a looking-glass. 

And this is Oliefden Spring ! 
Deep is its pool, and crystal-clear 
Its waters, yet, on drawing near. 

Its depth you scarcely heed ; 
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Its bottom to the cheated eye 
Close to the surface seems to lie, — 

Its flints and dark green weed. 
The ruffling winds can rarely shake 
The bosom of this little lake, 

So shelter d doth it lie, 
E'en as a babe, that takes its rest 
Upon its mother s guardian breast 

In sweet security. 

Beneath huge slabs of unhewn stone, ^ 
That form a pathway, rudely thrown 

A narrow channel o'er, 
[^An outlet for the rising tide^ 
The ever- welling waters glide, 

And down their rocky floor. 
Glittering with countless crystal gems, 
To mingle with the neighbouring Thames, 

Run babbling like a brook : — 
The earth in all her bounds, I ween. 
Embraces scarce a lovelier scene. 

Than this sequester'd nook. 
The wild birds love this lone retreat ; 
The nightingale here carols sweet. 

What time his mate he woos ; 



* Since these lines were written, the blocks alluded to have been re- 
moved, and replaced by common pavement stones, and the Geniut Loci 
laments the change. 
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And glancing bright in blue and green, 
The kingfisher may here be seen, 

And here the wood-dove coos. 
The throstle and the blackbird here 
With warblings wild the thickets cheer ; 

Here skips the restless wren 
From bongh to bough, and squirrels leap 
Among the yew-trees on the steep, 

And shun the gazer s ken. 
Sweet Cliefden ! oft thy features fair 
Have made my heart forget its care. 

As from my gliding skiff 
I've watch'd the checkering light and shade, 
That o'er thy waving wood-tops play'd 

Along the murmuring cliff. 

Endear'd to me by pleasant hours 

With friends beguiled amidst thy bowers, 

By many a rude repast. 
And innocent revel^ — ^thou around 
My heart strong links of love hast wound. 

That long as life shall last. 
And when in other scenes I stray. 
Far from thy sunny haunts away. 

My thoughts, with faithful wing. 
Will many a time fly back to thee. 
Sweet resting-place of memory, — 

Romantic Cliefden Spring ! 
n2 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 



The rust of age is on thee, sacred pile ! 

Green moss and grass creep o'er thy creviced stones, 

And lichens grey, and weathernstains defile 

Thy wasted sides, but there is that atones 

For time's defacements, for thy lonely ile 

Keeps silent watch o'er Shakspeare's wizard bones. 

And breathings from his spirit still pervade. 

And beautify the spot where he is laid. 

Yon pleached lime- walk, haunted by the bee. 
Sends forth a hymn-like murmur to the ear ; 
And the green bank beneath the willow tree 
Waves with a watery light, for crystal-clear 
The sedgy Avon, whispering, glides by thee. 
Whose music once was to thy poet dear ; — 
The trees, the stream, the calm, that floats around 
These dewy graves, — ^all make this holy ground. 

I lightly tread upon the mossy grass. 

And, with awed mind, I pause and gaze around, 

As if I fear'd to feel his spirit pass, 

Who keeps calm sleep within the gloomy ground ; 
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No more to make Hch melody, alas ! 

Nor charm the world with his sweet voice's soimd ; 

But he hath teft a monument behind 

Time cannot mar,— immortal as his mmd. 

Full many a pilgrim o'er the stormy deep 
Comes to this spot, his tributary sighs 
To pay to perish'd genius, and to weep 
O'er the dear dust that in yon chancel lies ; — 
Long may those walls their silent relics keep ; 
Long point that spire, a beacon, to the skies ; 
O Time ! press lightly on this favour'd pile. 
That guardd the choicest treasure of our isle ! 



CADER IDRIS. 



O Cader Idris I o'er thy drear 

And rugged brow I wend. 
Close to its dizszy edge, whence sheer 

Thy craggy sides descend 
Into the yale, where granite blocks 

In wild confusion lie. 
By time's slow sap, and tempest's shocks 
Loosen d, and seyer'd from the rocks. 

That o'er them tower on high ! 
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The imprison* d winds below me sweep 

Round this dark precipice, 
With surly roar, while from the deep 

And crater-shaped abyss, 
The volumed mists boil up like smoke 

From some huge cauldron s brim. 
Round which pale midnight hags invoke 

Unearthly spectres grim. 

The mists dear off, and at the base 

Of these steep rocks is seen 
A little pool with sparkling face, 

Dark blue, and light sea-green ; 
Light green, along the marge, where peeps 

The pebbly bottom through 
The shallow crystal, but where sleeps 

The deeper wave^ — dark blue. 
How calmly there it seems to lie. 

Although with awful frown 
Into that sunless cavity 

The hanging crags look down! 
It would appear an easy thing 
Into that little lake to fling 

A stone, but never yet 
A pebble cast by human hand 
From the cliff's edge, whereon I stand. 

Was in its wave made wei« 
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Now through the clouds that by me sweep, 

I see the dappled hills, 
Corn-fields and pastures, herds and sheep, 
White sails upon the distant deep, 

Woods, rivers, lakes, and rills ; — 
A glorious sight, which soon the clouds 

Close over and destroy ; — 
E'en so in life affliction shrouds 

The glimpses of our joy. 

Upon this mountain s summit drear 
Dwelt Idris erst, a famous seer; 

And often from afar. 
While o'er his books, at deep midnight, 
He pored, was seen his taper's light 

To twinkle like a star. 

• 

O Cader Idris ! fare thee well ; — 
Thy name henceforth will be a spell 
To bring thy frowning form. 
Rude rocks, and riven crest to view, 
And this my heart's wild joy renew, 
. Stem dweller with the storm ! 
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A SUNSET INVITATION. 



Look forth, Serena ! where the red sun spills 
His parting splendour o'er the purpling hills ; 
Where the fix'd clouds with diamond fringes lie 
Like happy isles along the peaceful sky ; 
Sec, where in fields of fluid gold yon flight 
Of far-off birds is melting into light ;— 
Look forth, and let the spirit of the hour 
Sink in your soul with all its witching power. 

The day is djiog ; as its light departs, 
It sheds a soften'd shadow o'er our hearts, 
Like the sweet dimness of some mystic star 
Beaming alone in its blue depths afar, 
A sense of sorrow, that is yet most dear 
To pensive spirits in this mortal sphere. 

Come forth, and taste the quiet, all too brief, 
That wakes sweet musings, and that holy grief; 
Come, and enjoy the softness and the sight 
Of meek-eyed evening stealing into night ; 
Love in our hearts, meanwhile, his lamp shall trim. 
And they shall brighten, as the world grows dim. 
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THE DEAD LEAVES' DANCE. 



Many a thought my fancy weaves, 
As, in giddy whirl unsteady, 

I behold the wither'd leaves 
Dancing in the wild wind's eddy* 

Up and down, and round about. 
Till their Piper s out of breath. 

Merrily all, a mazy rout, 

Dance they in despite of death. 

Sing they too, as best they may. 
Chiming to their Minstrel's measure, 

A crisp, rustling roundelay, 
Fitting song for farewell pleasure. 

Revellers I^while on you I look, 
Wavering, twirling, sinking, rising. 

There is little need of book 
To set me a-moralizing. 

Thus poor mortals sing and play, 
Intermix'd in mad disorder, 

Merrily still, amidst decay, 

E'en upon the grave's dread border. 
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THE KLINGEL. 



See Mn. T^llope'a "Belgium and Western Gernuuiy in 1833.' 



An aged holy anchorite 

Had scoop'd himself a cell 
Upon a mountain, where he might, 
Far from the world and mortal sight, 
Devoutly musing, dwell. 

The spot was fitted well, I ween, 

For hermit's lone abode ; 
For all around were forests green 
Of pines, with rocky peaks between, 
Afar from path or road. 

Here oft at night, when nothing stirr'd. 

And stars shone calm and clear, 
Awaken'd &om his sleep, he heard 
A soft Yoice singing like a bird 
Among the thickets near. 
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It was a sweet and solemn sound ; — 

And often from his bed 
Of leaves he rose, and look'd around ; — 
A famt, pale light was all he found, 
That like a glow-worm from the ground 

A twinkling glimmer shed. 

From the same spot it evermore 

Appear'd to him to rise, 
And stretch towards the wicket-door 
Of his rude cell, and still before 

The threshold met his eyes. 

At length a careful search he made, 

Till, guided by the ray. 
He found, among the bushes laid. 
An image of the Blessed Maid, 

To whom poor sinners pray. 

Joy fill'd his bosom at the sight ! 

Soon, help'd by godly men. 
He built a little chapel, bight 
" The KlingeV where the holy light 

First met his wondering ken. 

The Virgin's image here he placed ; — 

And to this very day. 
O'er hill and vale, through wood and waste, 
Unnumber'd pilgrims hither haste. 

Their pious vows to pay. 
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THE SKYLARK. 



At dewy daybreak, from his fibrous nest 
In fallow-field, or on the mead's green breast, 
The lively lark unto the azure height 
Of heaven ascending in his spiral flight. 
Pours forth his merry, many-quavering lay, 
A sweet " good morrow " to the golden day, 
Its herald-bird, — and all the feather'df throng 
Of warblers wait the summons of his song. 
No living creature owns with readier soul 
The power of nature, and the sun's control, 
Nor gladlier sees the orient beams invade 
Night's ebon arch, and chase its scowling shade 
Oh, be not thou, my soul, less sweetly stirr'd 
By light and beauty than this simple bird ; — 
"When day's first roses o'er the ocean's rim 
Begin to bloom, to matins rise with him ; 
Send up thy thoughts in melody above. 
And mount to heaven on the wings of love. 
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TO A BLACKBIED SINGING. 



O BLACKBIRD^ who singest to welcome the morn, 
Thy sorrowless song makes my heart feel forlorn. 
For she who delighted to listen to thee 
Is far from the sound of thy music and me. 

Ah ! hush, merry minstrel, thy grief-giving strain. 
Until she returns to this bosom again ; 
Then warble thy sweetest, — when white as sea-foam 
The hawthorn is flowering, — to welcome her home ! 

Then our hearts by thy melody tenderly stirr'd. 
Together well listen, and bless thee, sweet bird ! 
But now, in the town while she hears not a tone 
Of nature, 'tis sorrow to listen alone ! 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 



Dost thou ever think, in thy gayer hour, 

Of him who gather d thy favourite flower. 

The little hlue gem with a golden spot 

In the midst, which he call'd a Forget-me-not, — 

That he pluck'd from the sedge 

On the river's edge, 
To place in thy hreast, — a happier lot ? 

Ah ! no— -thou never dost think of him. 

For his fortunes are low, and his prospects dim ; 

From him long ago thy thoughts have flown 

To others, whose hearts are as light as thine own ; 

Lady, but he 

Often thinks of thee, 
Himself unremember d, unloved, unknown I 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A SMALL SPRING IN A 

GARDEN. 



Toads, and newts, and snails, avaunt ! 

Come not near, nor dwell. 
Where the dapper Fairies haunt, 

By this crystal well. 
But upon the moss-tufts damp. 

In the summer night. 
Let the glow-worm from her lamp 

Sprinkle starry light ; 
And the butterfly by day 
Here her painted wings display ; 
And the humming bee be heard, 
And the pretty lady-bird. 
Clad in scarlet dropt with jet, 
Here her tiny footsteps set ; 
And the russet-suited wren, 
Ever skipping out of ken. 
And, in gayer plumage vested, 
His wee brother, golden-crested. 
Plying each his busy bill. 
Hither come, and peck at will ; 
And the redbreast on the brink 
Of this basin, perch and drink. 
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Elf-folk sucb in favour hold : — 
And if aught of human mould, 
Wending hitherward its way, 

Haply here awhile should linger, 
Let it heed this rhymed lay, 

Harmless keep both foot and finger. 
And propitious glances fling 
On the smiling Fairy-Spring. 



AN INVOCATION.! 



^O that I could 



Cdll back time past ! "— Massinger. 



O HOURS, O happy hours. 
Beguiled amidst the bowers 

Of Pleasure, when she dwelt apart from Pain, 
Return, and o'er me scatter sunny flowers 

Again, O yet again ! 

Unto the day and night 
Restore the lost delight ; 

Bring me, what all too long hath dormant lain, 
Life's sweet Spring-feeling, beautiful and bright, 

Again, O yet again ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHER. 



Behold, — ^without a care or grief 
Life's calm career to clog, — 

On yonder floating lily-leaf 
A little gelid frog ; — 

His dwelling-place the glassy pool 
With rocky girdle bound. 

That mirrors in its crystal cool 
The hanging flowers around. 

There sits he silent many an hour, 
And basks him in the sun ; 

Nor thinks how soon the skies will lour, 
The summer's sands be run. 

The shining past, the future dim, 
That haunt each human breast, 

Recal'd or fear'd, are nought to him, 
Contented to be blest. 
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There may be toil and tjrranny, 

And war, and wounds, and grief ; 

And kings may die ; — ^but what cares he 
Upon his lily-leaf ? 

Yon little frog must sure possess 

A philosophic mind, 
That moves in calm,— a happiness 

Man often fails to find. 



A STUDENT'S • CONFESSION. 



In all things rest hath been my quest, 

Yet ne'er have I it found. 
But in sweet home- nooks with my little books. 

Those quiet friends, around. 



* Thomas a Eempis. 
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PETREL. 



Unpbaceful as the billows 
Upon the ocean s breast, 

Is Petrel's f soul ; — nor pillows, 
Nor down-beds yield him rest. 

On the waves of Agitation 

He ever loves to ride ; 
And the storm of his creation 

Is his pleasure and his pride. 

There's a fretting fiend within him, 
And it peers out at his eyes ; 

And nought will ever win him 
Unto quiet, till he dies. 

Nay, — hardly in the keeping 

Of the grave will he be still ; 

And his ghost will walk, unsleeping. 
Wheresoever worketh ill. 



* So styled from the stonn-loviiig seabird of that name. 

o 2 
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His heart's a hell ; — of love it 
Ne'er felt the calming kiss ; 

E'en Satan scarce need covet 
That Sabbathless abyss. 



A CHILD'S QUESTION.* 



Charley Lamb, while yet a child, 

In a churchyard, on a day. 
Walking with his sister mild, 

Spelling o'er the grave-stones gray,- 
Seeing nought but praise, where'er 

An inscription met his eye. 
Wondering, ask'd her, " Mary, where 

Do the naughty people lie ? " 



* See Sergeant Talfourd's <* Life of Charles Lamb." 
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SIR DEATH. 



Sir Death is a grim old fellow ; 

Yet rather facetious at times. 
When " blue ruin " makes him mellow, 

And he chants his Stygian rhymes. 

His fell-grinning imps admire 

His rich sepulchral tones, 
As he strikes his dismal lyre. 

That's made of a dead man's bones. 

A corpse's nerves supply 

Its spirit-searching strings ; 
And thus, with a killing eye. 

The rare old bugbear sings : — 

^' Oh, I am a grim old fellow ; 

But ^ blue ruin ' makes me blithe ! 
All flesh, black and white, red and yellow. 

In its turn comes under my scythe. 
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I am monarch of mortal clay, 

I level the meek and proud, 
Yomig and old, and grave and gay, 

I wrap in the ghostly shroud. 

Strong and weak I bring to an end ; 

I shorten both joy and woe ; 
The wretched esteem me a friend, 

The rich and the happy a foe. 

The fool thinks it fine to court 
My blow in the private broil, 

And warriors deem it sport 

To beard me in battle's turmoil. 

The love-lorn maiden s looks 

Show my touch in their fading charms. 
And the student over his books 

Sinks into my icy arms. 

The slave of ambition my dart 

Provokes before his time. 
And 'tis cold at the poet's heart, 

As he weaves his flowery rhyme. 

In pleasure I'm woo'd ; — ^my allies, 
The banquet, woman, and wine. 

Play into my hands, and the prize. 
Whatever is done is mine. 
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Ay,, I am a grand Potentate ! 

Let the crouching "world still call 
Its trampling t3nrants " Great" — 

But I am king over all ! 

Ye imps, with your cheeks oCink, — 

In your coal-black suits array'd, 
Come hither, ye rogues, and drink 

Good luck to our dismal trade ! 

Oh, I am a grim old fellow ; 

But 'blue ruin' makes me blithe; — 
All flesh, black and white, red and yellow, 

Is stubble by turns for my scythe ! " 



Thus sings the old boy, Sur Death, 

In a voice that pierces far, 
And his imps with their blighting breath, 

Join chorus, " Hip, hip ! — ^hurrah ! " 



i 
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THE PAUPER'S DRIVE. 



There's a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot ; 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : — 
'^ Rattle his hones over the stones ; 
He's onltf a Pauper, whom nohody owns !" 

Oh, where are the mourners ? alas ! there are none ; — 
He has left not a gap in the world now he's *gone ; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man ; — , 
To the grave with his carcase as fast as you can ; 
'' Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He's onfy a Pauper, whom nobody owns ! " 

What a jolting and creaking, and splashing and din ! 
The whip, how it cracks ! and the wheels how they spin ! 
How the dirt, right and left, o'er the hedges is hurVd ! 
The Pauper at length makes a noise in the world ! 
'' Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He's onli^ a Pauper, whom nobody owns I " 
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Poor Pauper defuDct ! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he's stretch'd in a coach ; 
He's taking a drive in his carriage at last ; 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast ! 
'^ Battle his bones over the stones ; 
He's or^ly a Pauper, whom nobody owns ! " 

You bumpkin ! who stare at your brother convey'd, 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid. 
And be joyful to think, when by death you're laid low, 
You've a chance to the grave like a gemman to go. 
'' Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He's only a Pauper, whom nobody owns ! " 

But a truce to this strain, — for my soul, it is sad, 
To think that a heart in humanity clad, 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend I 

Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 

Though a Pauper, hes one whom his Maker yet owns / 
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OLD WINTER. 



Old Winter sad, in snow yclad, 

Is making a doleful din ; 
But let him howl till he crack his jowl, 

We will not let him in. 

Ay, let him lift from the billowy drift 

His hoary haggard form, 
And scowling stand, with his wrinkled hand 

Outstretching to the storm. 

And let his wierd and sleety beard 

Stream loose npon the blast. 
And, rustling, chime to the tinkling rime 

From his bald head falling fast. 

Let his baleful breath shed blight and death 

On herb and flower and tree ; 
And brooks and ponds in crystal bonds 

Bind fast, but what care we ? 
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Let him push at the door, — in the chimney roar, 

And rattle the window-pane ; 
Let him in at us spy with his icicle eye. 

But he shall not entrance gain. 

Let him gnaw, forsooth, with his freezing tooth 

On our roof-tiles, till he tire ; 
But we care not a whit, as we jovial sit 

Before our hlazing fire. 

Come, lads, let's sing, till the rafters ring ; 

Come, push the can ahout ;— 
From our snug fireside this Christmas-tide 

We'll keep old Wmter out ! 



THE MIDNIGHT SHRIEK. 



A SHRILLY shriek on the stormy blast 

I hear in the deep midnight : — 
Is it the screech-owl sweeping past 

In his tempest-quicken'd flight ? 

Is it the Storm-fiend's ruthless yell. 
That speaks of despair and death, — 

Of the shipwreck'd bidding the world farewell 
With their billow-baffled breath ? 
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Is it some pitying Spirit's cry, 

As he passes o'er the world, 
And thinks of the sorrows and sins that lie 

Below him, in darkness furl'd ? 

Is it the voice of some mortal wight 

In jeopardy or pain, 
Making appeal to the deaf, dark night 

For pity or help in vain ? 

It is none of these ; — ^nor of pain, nor dread, 

Nor of spite, nor pity bom. 
As it startles the sinner in his bed. 

And smites on his soul forlorn, 

'Tis the terrible voice of the Vapour-Power, 
Like the lightning, borne along 

On his iron way, in the midnight hour ; — 
'Tis the huge Steam-Monster s song ! 

Oh, the burst of his breath is dread to hear, 
As it shoots to the skies above ; 

And his panting heart is a force of fear. 
Though the vassal of peace and love ! 
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THE PHANTOM-SKIFF. 



In the summer night, when not a whiff 

Of wind is upon the stream, 
The waterman sees the phantom-skiff 

By the light of the pale moon-beam. 

Who is he, that pulls so stoutly on. 

Without a shirt or coat ? 
That sculler-man is a skeleton. 

And a coffin is his boat. 

Oh, never did man of flesh and blood 
Row like that man of bone ; — 

And woe be to him, on the midnight flood 
Who meets his bark alone ! 

To hear him sing, as he pulls along. 
Would make your heart to quiver ; — 

And this is the burden of his song, 
" Flow on, thou shining river I " 
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Tis the ghost of a drowned waterman, 
That leaves his restless grave, 

For his sinful soul is under ban 
To haunt the moonlight wave. 

And whosoe'er, as he glideth by, 
On his fearful voyage bound. 

Shall hear that song, shall surely die 
Or ere the year goes round 1 



THE MYSTERIOUS MAGPIE. 



Yon Magpie, on that old ash tree. 
Oh, wherefore daily sitteth he ? 
Sedate he sits, — his tongue at rest ; — 

His grave demeanour prim 
Might well beseem a parson, drest 

In black and white like him. 
Steals he an hour from care and strife 

To muse, with sober'd mind, 
Upon the vanities of life. 

Or follies of bird-kind ? 
Or sits he there a penitent, 

His sins, when he was young, 
To mourn, perchance, — or to lament 

The errors of his tongue ? 
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Or does the spire of Shottesbrooke church 

Supply some sad reflection ? 
At least he wears, when on that perch, 

The semblance of dejection. 
His silent beak doth idly rest 

Upon his bosom white, 
And he, it needs must be confest, 

Appears chop-fallen quite. 
Now all his wonted petulance 

And sprightliness are fled ; 
He casts around a mournful glance, — 

Bewaileth he the dead ? 
Lies there in yon churchyard interred 

A wife, or one he wish'd 
To wed, — some Pie, a peerless bird. 

Whom ruthless death hath dish'd ? 
Ah, nought will it avail to ask 

"Why there he sadly sits ; — 
Yet mysteries, time will ne'er unmask. 
Whether we would or no, mil task 

Our musing minds by fits.* 



* Among mysteries of this kind, were those two problems, which 
Sir Walter Scott professed himself tmableto solve, namely—'* Why 
do dogs turn themseWes round three times before they lie down ? — 
and why do dustmen wear red breeches?" 
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THE OWL. 



" Of all the birdB on bush or tree 
Commend me to the Owl."— Old Bono. 



The owl, the owl is the bird for me ; 

The owl, who sits in the dark yew tree, 

"Who mopes in the yew tree all the day long, 

And welcomes the night with his dismal song. 

I love to hear as I sleepless lie, 

And think of the past, his lonely cry j — 

It speaks to my heart of the friends who are gone. 

Of the smiles that I loved to look npon, 

The words of affection that soothed my ear, 

The answering sigh, and the kindly tear ; — 

So though many may think him a hateful fowl, 

I have an esteem for the lonely owL 

He loves the forlorn churchyard to haunt ; 
Nor fears he the ghost that glideth gaunt ; 
There oft in the old and ivied tower, 
When the moon shines pale, he makes his bower, 
And peers with his large round spectral eye 
On the glimmering graves that beneath him lie ; 
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I too delight, all alone to tread 

That sad domam of the silent dead, 

To gaze on the tombs, the bourn of strife, — 

And sigh o'er the fragile links of life ; 

So though many may love a blither fowl, 

I have a respect for the boding owl. 

He is a hermit, and so am I ; 

Like him to the peaceful shade I fly ; 

Lake him I abhor the brazen stare 

Of the world, and its idle pomp and glare, 

And I welcome the evening hour with him. 

For my heart grows light as the day grows dim ; 

So though others may cherish a gayer fowl, 

I have a regard for the hermit owl. 



DAYS. 



Day after day, each at the heels 
Of the other, — an unresting throng. 

Bewildering, flashing, like the wheels 
Of the swift steam-train, whirls along. 
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MONT BLANC. 



" Mont Blanc is the monarch of monntauiB ;*' 

The yallejs his empire bless ; 
For they hail in his icy fountains 

The source of their fruitfulness. 

With his bare, blanch'd head so solemn, 
And his shoulders so broad and high, 

He stands like a marble column 
To prop up the bending sky. 

He gathers the tempest howling 

Around his mighty form, 
And seems, through the torn cloud scowling. 

The Spirit of the Storm. 

He plays with the booming thunder ; 

He tosses it to and fro ; 
And he buries the lightning under 

A tomb of his loosen'd snow. 

* Byron. 
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He steepeth his temples hoary, 

"When the sun sets over the sea, 
In the light of his rosy glory, 

And heautiful then is he ! 

"When the stars heaven's floor are paving, 

How solemn-sweet is the sigh 
Of his piny locks, dark- waving 

In twilight's glimmering eye. 

Like a giant ghost he seemeth. 

His snow-robe glistening white, 
When under the moon he dreameth 

In the blue of the deep midnight. 

All hail to the monarch of mountains. 

On his throne unsapp'd by time ; 
All hail to his glacier-fountains ; 

All hail to his front sublime ! 
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RHYME-CRAFT. 



There is a pleasnre in poetic pains, ' 
Which none but poets know."— Cowpkr. 



Rhyme-craft, many-hued mosaic 
Of the mind, which souls prosaic 
Sneer at in their cold conceit^ 
Is it not a pastime sweet ? 
Oh, what twirling of the brains ! 
Painful pleasures ! pleasing pains ! 
Oh, what making, marring, mending ! 
Patching, paring, and perpending ! 
Oh, what hope, and fear and doubt. 
Putting in, and pulling out, 
Till a word is found to fit ! 
Then what joy is like to it ? 

Brother bards, and bardlings all. 
Ye, who up Parnassus crawl. 
Ye, who, at a rate surprising. 
Set your brains tetotum-izing— 
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Boldly I appeal to you ; 

Say, is not my picture true ? 

Ye, whom mammon-slaves deem daft. 

Have I slander'd sweet rhyme-craft ? 



THE AMIABLE ANGLER. 



A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 



A FRIEND approach*d Piscator's side, 
"Who, on a river's silvery tide 

Had many an hour been looking 
At his unhobUng float, — " What fish," 
Quoth he, " to deck thy supper-dish. 

Hast thou rejoiced in hooking ? " 

Him, with pleased voice and smile benign. 
While still adown his lifted line 

The crystal droplets dribble, 
Piscator answer'd — patient wight, — 
'' I have n t had all day a bite. 

But, oh, a glorious nibble! " 
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CROCUS AD CROCUM. 



Ho ! brother Crocus ! ope thy cup, 
And let us have a grand " flare up ! " 
Dan Phoebus with a favouring eye 
Beholds us from yon sapphire sky ; 
Let's not repay his love with malice, 
Refusing him a golden chalice, 
In which to pour his gladsome rays, 
That promise Spring's delicious days ; 
From death-like sleep his kiss awoke us. 
So blaze away, O brother Crocus ! 



ADVICE. 



There's one piece of good adTioe 
Men, howe'er averse to such, 

Ever jump at in a trice, 

" Be not righteous overmuch." * 



* Eccleaiastes, vii. 16. 
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PHYSICIANS. 

[a translation.] 



If you should have the luck to be 
Physicianless, then let these three 
For your physicians be assign'd, — 
They ask no fees, — a cheerful mind 
That makes all things to move in quiet, 
Meet labour, and a moderate diet. 
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THE FOE. 



Of all the foes 'each fears, or knows, — 

Man, demon, witch or elf. 
The surest still to work him ill, — 

The fellest, is ... . himself ! * 



* " ' Lord, deliver me from myself/ is a part of my litany, and 
the first voice of my retired imaginations.*'— Sir Thomas Bbownb. 
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REVENGE. 



Hast thou an enemy, 
And wouldst avenged be ? 
Live well ; — ^thou canst invent 
No bitterer punishment. 



THE ADVANTAGE OF SILENCE. 



He held his peace, and seem'd a man of weight ; 
Quoth they, ^^ He'll make a Counsellor of State : " — 
He spake, and straight they swore with one accord. 
He would not do for beadle of the Ward ! 



THE END. 
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